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T*° ma1c - e a better world we .rant, bpttettapn. 
arj^ womgn. No reform of laws^hd institu-* 
tions and economic systems will bring it Wes$ 
i| produces diem. Institutions and 'systems 
that turn men. arrg women into Jnachines 
working unde.' the .control of officials or k 
monopolies will not*ifiake them be^tei 1 ev<W, 

f!j S . Ve J h6m ^ely, they.make^qp* 

better Off It is inly fhrough* fa^lifX 
problems for ourselves, nfaking o.ur own mis, 
takes and scoring our own hits, .that we. can 
k {wn aqti hammer ourselves into' 'Soniefhina 
better. Individual 'freedom,' initiative and 
enterprise, -have bee* th^fe-blpod '$f '* th* 
Anglo-^SaxQnVace and have made, it what.it is, 
pre-eminent amon/the i^ of the' world 
because its tqen qnd women cap thipUland *acV 
.for themselves. If we throwaway this he’ri- 
tage .beearusg we think that regulation and 
fe^ttneritation will serve* us better, we Shalt do ,* 

“ dajArwfirk for ourselves and fqr human 
“1. And yef'thfe seems to be the'object 



,:v 


to «vhi(3i 'njany *earnesf sand ’ sincfrd refoftlfch 
we^ow.trym^ to.le^ qs, Vhen.th’ey ask. V s tc 
acoppt nationalizatiorf^of i^dwstry pr its oVgghi- 
zati<9ft«UKder Guild monopolies, as a remedy for 
Ijilfcwrvils iwhiqh qrtj-eHdenfin our ecbfiomic 
systenf. If they succeed life will cease tq, be 
V an a^eqtune apd become a drill; the'tendency 
to variation'which, as sciqpce teaches, us, is the 
secret of development will be killed gr checked, 
and w*$hall be standardized, like Government 
bdots. t » 

. This book is written to show tt^t the Weater 
^Output of goocis and sennets on which material 
peogwss defends ’cannot be expected with' 
qfirtayjty jmder*any forhipY Socialism tji^ has 
yet been proposedthat Capitalism, though a 
certain amount of robbery # goes on in its. back- 

yar 4 , a ° es not , itse]f . rob iyiybndy, *Jxit has 
wrnpght great benefits Tor all classes ; Mid 
,t, « improved'and expanded ak it may lie 
Without any .sudden change in fiujnan .nafure 
soth as other s^ems denfand, it may earn for 
*«s.the ffeat material-a'dvapce th*it is'needed 
to provide us- tf.th a better, nobler, .and more 
beautiful world. * 

Hartley Withers. — 


&mden t 'January 1930. 
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CHAPTER 

introductory 

• It is easy in these times Vo. put'the case* 
against.agy existing*institution. Most* of u& 
are” in a highly critical mood, because we feel 
that during thg lajt few. years thihgs Jja^e 
happened which ought never td have happened 
and that these earth-shaking eyei^ts were? not 
well^ met and handled, ^espacially, or^ •them; 
economic side. We.have'seen.'the whotefabSo* 
of civilisation in danger ahd a desperat<f battle 
raging to save, it, .and we Jiavj: felt that, if. 
civilization bad been better, and the*g#vejilbt i s 
pJ the nations had been more worthy of?jheif • 
charge, it Could never hav,e contained tKp seetjs 
■of sp$h 3a n ger, or the seeds ought neyer to 
have been allowed ^o §prout and ftIo6sbm, 
During the.contegt wfc ha've seen the ibest‘Wn 
in all the countries concerned—the besl in 
strength* qf body, courage and devotion- 
suffering untold hardships, wounds and d^ath, 
^jile thrtnext best and the worst have staged 
H flPlpe and hatfe in. many cases made' farge 



^ aS S **** ? ^S^tiot 

of Jffis and property; an a a t the same tfl„<in 
%jfcjri e hing of many of* those .whb were not 

TeftT 0 ^ ’ “ ^y- to risk* their" 

^ .J mee It( seems to be a piece of sheer 
.stupijjny a-ryi injustice. Jt i, no woflder that 

,many imp&*ept minds are driven to, the coa- 

dusiorf that every institution which ^xjsted'at 
t .m ? »h=» ,h^ crimes a „ d *J*£« 

w.re I^rfetmed sVuId £ c* down, rooted 
out ^Id cast upbn the dtjst hekp. 

f ^te t ofmind a.gdbd one in wh^to 

T naing the breac ^ 

-hat hrfve been^ade' m thfe walls of ihe b^iid- 
ng mWh we have lived? "Is it wise,,tecause 
he baldingtiasebeen found not to be .proof 
gjnjst 'she 'weather, to pulfit <3owp ip'.djsgust 
nd^art making's aew’oife to a new plan am! 

'P a n?w s y s i em °f.aiech4nics which* has never 
been tested and may turn out a hones'that will 

be ***** 

^pfeve cfie old one?. The .need /or amend¬ 
ment ,s now admitted by th°e great majority/ 
The only question to be decided is whether th* 
Ranges -matie are to be on lines that;. £& 
prpduced a warking result; or to be* feared''oh/ 
una^native dreams which ‘till us hpw^mu^ 



hSter e^erytlving mighfbe if- wfeworlcel andef 
a new system, which has only beehkl££ch'<& •& ■ 
hai^ outline,, about jirhich its advocates nave 
shown much unanimity in disagreeing? o’ihey 
wa nt lo -see a wo°rld° in” Wl!kh, 'every one^iff 3 
have a fair chance of a rfeal life; so db most of' 
us. .They want to 0 tupfl everything ijpsideYoWn • 
imQrder to get it; anc}, they may be fight. But, 
if they* are wrong, their experiment wilf work 
disaster If .we can get the.same res$t, along 
lines that have^. been tried; is it, not° safeP io 
work filoqg them and avoid this risk? * o l . 
# present system under which we work' 
and .exchange our work /o°r th'ay’of. otters-fe 
that commonly described as Capitalism, jjnder 
it bach one, male or female, can ^choose what 
Work he^ will try to.do and What*employ6r he 
■ wj/1 try io, serveif he <Joes not 'like” hi/ jbh or 
I\i8 employer, he 3 can leave It or him ary^ti-y to 
geuanother! # He caneiot earn unless he <san dip 
work ihat «omebodj? wants to buy, and so he 
competes with all other workers in producihg, 
g;o^ds or services tjiat ’others want andfwill pay’ 
reward depends on the success with 
*bfeh te* oan satisfy the 0 wants ^ of others. 
; :f^tey e r money he dkrns in return 'forihis* 
%Wmr he^ftn spend as he chooseS on .the .nur- 
Sylpfc.M;fotxia aacf services. for ;bis own use or ‘ 





mJtJeny^g up a .‘business or industry on' hiJ 

. S^^ S°Vu- SfcarCS and d « b fs of public 
^ nd 8ebtS °l Govern ™ents or public 
tb6se s V«rttfes will pay him,a‘rate of 
... r l” 161,631 if the companies or debtors 
.prosper,, and an? ^Solvent.* .Whatever monesv hp 

?*•?*> <•»«*« by in^Un'ntZ™^ 
hlwF^ ^ Ch taX f S .° n,it as the Stateo demands,' 

. hand pa to any heirs w.hom he may name. * 
The system is thus based on private property 

“I*I Effort ta divM„-M rS 
TOib,i,t r apd individflal choice. Under it 
and %otae„We morn or less pften fend 

.L P ? $ cV* ibey .(lave to dncide, - "and, 
according ase their decision is right of wrong 

ito wdfare-and that of them dependents wl 

$82"“? *?*» thus^very stimulating a 5 d 
J^andnughfbe gxpected to bring dtifc 
'to* <* •** individual U do good 
||fk»that will be well paid, so that 4ie aadhis 
^ prosper and riqltipjy. If onl* evpy ,ofa- 
W h Hur .started Began^ife with an equal 
tnee of turdm? his inri .,j W 4 


- .-^v T vu wum oe dithculPto 
feme of gednomic life? more likely to 
«jpt results Trom human qature as ?t noW 
^^otplating has instincts for gaip and*rfy ; 




. * 'irft 

'M ^ ' , 

It output of gpo3s aijd Sfefvioes An #, bf 
% ife faculties,.not only fd/ ejcprci'st in 
> this^rorely majerial «$:, but also for solvingthe 
bigger problems of life and hu&an intActfcrse* 
that li£ behind it. * • 

Ii» fact,, however, this'system of Capitalism 
" ‘^t Present perhaps nitore; wicWy.crfcicjzea^nd! 
abused than any other # human instRiftiork And 
with sonae.reason, for maijy of its results Vve" 

* l$ten bad, and> there is room {pr great irfiprove-> 
fti^nt which crityisnucan Help. But criticilih 
%t is ^bathtempered rind‘unreasonable wiH do®. 
Wpre harm than g 9 SJ.‘ The people who^r’e*, 
working °n this great tbaginess! of prod]*iiig f 
distributing and consigning the World’s wealth 
the mass, ordinary human beings, with 
t|e goed. and bad qualities of ordinary folk. 

'• . e ordinary*man and woman, is an Honest, 
^•d-natured perSon who, thdugh not, to<* eager 
to vtork ver£ hard, does nofWant to rob ’any- 
body ej^e. .If this were not so, society could 
not exist, and progress* would have bee*n int- 
If»it bn.true-*-as ^ome ad^ocatfs 
iPMhciaHsm maintain—that Capitalists live by 
robbing Workers of goods lyhich they, have 
*** "^4* *t is also true that the average 
ijst does not know that he is dojng any 
ligg, and that if qpce this crime’can fie 
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e *,* l c • .^° 0 % 

bfbuglit bom6 “to him, and he can be jiot only 
ccmr/icted, but convinced, he will be quite ready 
to' give "up methods, byj which .he has been 
prejdfig 1 on society. ■ 

Tthe test of an economic system is its success 
in pr'dvddjng us with a good world to live in. 
In t/hat 4 sbrt* of a wodcj would it be seally 
pleasant to live ? To begin with, there WQflld 
havp to be plenty of good things, and nice 
peoplq.\ Up to a poipt, the good things come 
first, because we ‘cannot’ live without them. 
Bqt,' after our needs hdVe been inet “in the 
matter of "necessaries knd, comforts, up to ‘q 
very'fnoderd.te extent, the necessity of plqasant 
people in orddV to lead q' pleasant life among 
them becomes overwhelming. And people are 
pJeaSant to live ‘with who ^re .kindly, generous, 
honest, unselfish, healthy, kpen and <fully de-, 
vetepefl in mind^ and. bodyf To get stick 
people we «evideftfly need a greaf increase in 
tfie output of material gopds. It is, of course, 
vfery easy to find^ many examples of bad- 
te/npered • peoplp who arp. well off, and of • 
others who, leading lives of straitened penury,* 
set an example ,pf saintly, behavioiirt - But it ‘ 
is “a safe working rifle that if the average 
human cbeirtg can have .a bettel 0 supply. of 
cortjmodities and com/orts, he is mone likely 



fNTKODUCTORY >7 
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to be pleasarft to life with* and to ‘help os to 
get^ tf£e world *that we'ard. looking for thjih if 
he is living under'condkions .of scarjity^and 
discomfort, and for real*development we.must 
have leisure and opportunity 'for education. 
Moreover, we wagt not only good things, but 
beautiful things. Beautiful thfrt^sjjvnd l?eau- 
tifhl houses and beautiful cities require»more 
time and better materials >in their makipg than 
the shoddy goods, sqrdid. honses and dirty and 
insanitary town?" which are so-e^il a blot on 
our so-called •civilization.' If we want a wodd 
jil whfch every artiale we usg is well and bdau- 
tifully. macfe, every bouse • that .'we live* in -ft 
well'and beautifully .built,, and every*totfn in 
which we* gather is as beautiful a§ Oxford or 
Canterbury, and mere so—beca'usp, modem 
%ugiiness*has'put .some foul^ blots upon tlfese 
ante beautiful centres*—if we want alf *th’ese 
things we must spare fhe time to ihake things 
well. • We'must no{-only be ready to maintain 
in comfprt a large nutjlbet’ of people .who will 
givq no thought ter any tiling ^lse biffthe pro- 
Muction of. beauty in some line or other oi 
industty, * we* must • also light in everybody's 
mind the fire of desire for beauty. 

<I« old 2ays a tyrant or a wealthy *class' jot 
a church was able to produce buildings and 
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w&rks t>f •art" full of a beauty of a grancleur 
whfVh- still 'astonishes us, by means of slave 
labour or by the . devotion of me.mbers of a 
church who built, for c example, ■ the mediaeval 
cathedrals* to'th#‘glory "of God and for the 
Sheer pleasure of building Him a noble house. 
In ifoese, days,< economic .power is much .more 
widely spre£d and will, be spread "Still rpOre 
widely f as wealth is better distributed; and 
We cahnot expect to have a really beautiful 
country unless the greater number of the people 
k,now what beauty fs apd try to prrive at it. 
It '.is an open question'whether this desire fof 
foeayVy is a< thing .that' can be taught, hut we 
may be-quite s'ure that we are not likely 'fo get 
it as long as most of us are concerned only 
with the narrow problem^ of. making a living, 
and have no chance of full development of ,ouf 
minds;’and perceptions. In* other words,**ve 
want education 'add facilities fpr gravel on a 
sc^lfe. that we have not.yet dreamt o£. We 
w^int everybody wjth ‘yhom we £ome in con¬ 
tact to *be really well taught and really, well- 
informed, not necessarily in the way.df schooling 
and booly-learni«g. Many of the rflost inter-' 
esting people whom we come across are very 
deficient in' both, but thej? have been abie. to 
have had wide and varied experience, to Have 
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' , • * ’ • * • . *. 

sdhn "piany ^men and cities,’* ^nd t® hatm 

exchanged ideas with dweller! hi tfiayjr distant 

lan3s. * . • J * 

*...**• » ' • 

Here again-it is easjj to counter the *a?gu- 

ment with examples *>f hdthtly '■folk’whb havp 
never been ten miles from their native*village 
and .yet, owing to thpfr power®, of Jib^ervAtion 
and, sympathy, have ipade themselves masters^ 
of all 'thafc life means within a small compass. 
But these examples of genijis working*, under 
circumstances ofr great diffiiulty do not matfe 
it any'thf^ less true* th;ft it is good for* the- 
average human being fo roam abjiuf the world 
and submit to the process by which men jfnock 
sparks out of one ap®ther # by personal ijppact. 
tor all this—education in a muchnvider sense 
than has yet beeij attempted and improvements 
^n^humazi, intercourse of.which >we can liatdly 
yet dream—a great increase is needed? in {he 
output of t good and • services that mankind* 
enjoys* • . ■ • > t 

It will noj, be enough* of course, unless thoSe 
to whom these ad\*^ntagds are^ given*make the 
•right -use <3f them. Travel, as it’is at present 
granted *6 a comparatively small class, often 
seems to fail lamentably* in widening their cflit- 
look The'young Pjnglish Philistihe who goes 
to Switzerland only for skiing and tobogganing, 
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add • regards,‘the natural .beauties of his "own 
Soir&fcry‘chiefly fronpthe point ef view of their 


adaptability to the pyrpo§es of golf c links, ismot 
a" good example of mental development stimu¬ 
lated by travel- ’All thiSr has to be-granted; 


but e^en.those who, when travelling, confine 
theijiselv^st mast carefully to the hotels* and 
.resorjs in which they will meet nO one,but 


the» most aggressively national spirits- of their 
own n’aiion, do get something from change of 
air and scene.. Plenty bf arguments can be 
bfought forward against r ' any attempt at trying 
to -get at "a Ibetter wofld in which everybody 
#01 .lie plearapter and more sensible, but.there 
is nu treed to despair. % In spite of ah that 


has happerfed in the last few years,"there are 
npost encouraging signs Qf an improvement in 
the^outlook of mankind upon, its duti.es to it§el£, 
MJtftfe more than twp hundred years agb, a 
Te 'Deum ‘was 'su-ng hi St. Paul's, specially 


contposed by Handel for, the occasion, «to cele- 
b't^te the Peace of ytrecht which gg.ve England 
a« practical monopoly in th-e slave trade from- 
West Africa' to America. About,’a hundred 


years.,ago, at the end of a war which had 1 
sh’aken and strained England almost as much 
a§-thp «one which we hav,e just g6fie through, 
the Income Tax, on *the declaration of peace, 
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* * • 
wSs* immediately a^olishecj, atid the.* whole 

burden-of a ‘heavy debt-charge*wa£ th/oyyt on 
to ftidfrect taxation .of articles of consumption, 
which pressed -most wickedly upon the* fto’Rrer 
classed. * . Our ancestors whe /Jomiflitte'd .this 
economic crime were at least as good, accord- 
ing tp their lights^ as ( the.state.-vneq of to-clay, 
but they did not understand what ‘they were 
doing. ■ Prpbably there at;e many to-day who 
would like to repeat the proceeding n.oV; but 
they could not eyen ‘suggest- it, because publit 
opinion'wouidpiot hear of it, quite apart from, 
the ja<it that the widened suffrage WvOuld make' 
it politically impossible.- Qii all' side's- w# se» 
evidente,' of great improvement in what is 
thought about the manner in which* one set of 
men should be treated by another. Great 
-prides h$ve been made under the Capitmif&c 
epa. in the direction Of making the wsrJd.»a 
pleasanter place to liva in,,'and though sbme' 
of -th’enj have involved the development of new 
forms of suffering and .disgrace, we can stiH 
maintain "that the movement has been /Srwarpl 
<in the whele. 

* It need ‘fiddly be said th§t this progress 
that we seek must not fye confined to a small' 
clag% A rfially goodpvorld to live*in implies, 
not *pnly. that we live thpre pleasantly among 
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a‘se£ of pJeafcffnt people,.but that theye is bo 
JjorfjjbW suffering and destitution'in the next 
street of anywhere r els<f, .which, we hav<£ to 
forget before we can ( be happy. Wealth in 
the oense bf orVirfal'y welfare and comfort must 
be ^ h<5t pnly abundant but well distributed 
before the,’ world can be, a ‘ pleasant place to 
live in for those who h$ve any sympathy jvith 
human suffering. , , . • 

• Thi/4 we see that rpaterial output, though it 
ik Very far from being the end of all things, is 
of,£ery great assistance in helping ^to produce 
the sort o'f World at which, we want to -arrive. 
t\ c^tain amount of it is essential to existence, 
and-a great increase in it will help very*much, 
as human nature is at present, to make every- 
hpdy pleasant <o live with ip the truest sense 
6fXthe word, 1 .to make the world and all thg 
ccftidstjons under 'whic^' we live beautiful and 
noble, and-to enable alVto be educated in. the 


truest and widest sense of the word. It follows, 
therefore, that in order to get at the world that 
we want,.an increase in njateriak outp\it and a. 
great improvement in its diffusion “among ali. 
classes, are essential. When we, cbmsider.the' 
economic r system un^er which we live and 


alternatives to it which are suggested by .its 
critics, the first question that we have to.'ask 
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isy now far it,and 'these* alternatives >are likely 
to be eftcien't yi this matter’<jf,materiaJ output. 
W{ c&nnot get a .really good’world, full ■ df 
gopd and fiob.le people, tinfess we can* greatly 
increase man’s power,to*pr(jdjJce, 
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r XHE WEAKNESS AND StRENGTH OF CAPITALISM 

c « ' ■ C * 

Amon@. the Many ’drawbacks that mar' the 
systeip of private ownership of capital, as itftas 
been hitherto developed, an obvious blot has 
already^.been noted, when it was observed, 
some pages dgo, that if only livery one t had a 
faffi start it would be difficult to dfevioe a more 
stimulating arrangement for human nature as it 
isf 1 whir its instinct for acquisition and. rivalry. 
Under, private ownership" a f capital this fair 
start has not. been given. Capitalism, as now 
uncW’stood, is .usually regarded* as dating from 
abofl^ the middle of the eighteenth century,* 
wheh Vvhat is called the* Industrial ^Revolution 
began. Before then' the'tools of industry were 
primitive and cheap, and, it was" compara¬ 
tive'y easy for the worker to own his own 
capital, iirthe shape of tools 1 and rawpnaterial. 
When machinery came and brought with ’it 
production pn a gfeat scale in large c factories, *a 
'great capital was necessary to success, and so 
the',worker and his capital were divorced froth' 
z4 
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on« another. Some' individual qr.toody had tp 
be fouqcf, prepared to provide .th'e, necessary 
equipment, and to hireitlios^ who' Bad*strength' 
and skill to tVork it. * * • • , J 

In. thfe past the ppsifton. pf the pawner of 
capital has been strong,, because capital.lias 
been generally, if not always, scarce as e<ym- 
par.ed witlj labour, and, until labour •ofganfzed 
itself* the bargaining power of the own<*r of 
capital was greater than that of thosq w*ho 
had little or no resooyces’ behind them.’ * This 
advantage in the hands o£ the capitalist, how¬ 
ever, is not" a necessary part of a capitalist*?; 
system. Capital w’ithout labour 'and. labour, 
withoyt caprttal are iflider ritodd-n* ccndiliorfe 
equally powerless, Sncl in \hese d^ys labour, 
with its. growing political influence and .the 
.sympathy *of public Opinion whenever i& csft 
^WJv a real grievance, k fully able to take .catje 
of Itself. Moreover ther*e is no reasqn why* the 
sharp dj vis ton "between the owners of cap.ital 
and those who work* Its. machinery should be 
maintained. '"Underran ideal capitalistic systefh 
every worker would be a capitalist and every 
capitalist .wo^ld be a worker. And this is 
an Ideal that is quite within the bounds pf 
possibility. •. 

&ut this is not the only inequality that madfe 
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tfee race 'for material success an .unfair co/itcst. 
The' o\jming' class not only controls the Cquip- 
r meBt of' industry,' but cqlso, by its “grater 
indiviidvial wealth, - can give its sons, daughters 
and dependents s .better,and longer education 
and • luring them up under conditions—iq. the 
master of .food, clothing arid acces's to o good 
air- 1 —that give them a long start in.life’s race. 
Contention and custom increase the t inequality. 
Certain jobs and positions are actually reserved 
£ov those who have Had an education that can 
usually be afforded only-by the children of the 
vfell-to-do. vFor instance? only a Toy .of, ex¬ 
ceptional- deverness can rise from a primary 
si’hool to the University degree that !s necessary 
for elitry jnto the’ learned professions. And 
many other] positions, though there is .no such 
definite bar, are practically reserved lay custom 
aijd prejudice to those who speak a certain k'inct 
of English* wear, a, certain kind of clothes, and 
behave with a certain kind of assurance' and 

r . *- C 

qoftfidence; all whiclj gifts are only to be 
acquired at a certain kind, of spKool? or in a. 
certain kind .of "home surroundings. Luck 01 ; 
ability sometimes enables exceptional persons- 
to] overcome these bare. Fleet Street tradition 
whispers of,an unsuccessful plumber who made 
a’gredt mark as a journalisrand a great fortune* 
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as*d ‘newspaper proprietor, but the’st.diy.rof his 
failure «as a ■plumber was .probably a^sl^er 
prompted by .envy., ‘There is,' howsver,- no 
need v to^be libellous in order to find sdbre* o.f 
men- who .have risefi from the-bottom *to the top 
of the ladder of wealth; beginning 'life -with' 
nothing behind th*em,but.their„wit» and their 
good luck and ending it great bwners' of 
capital.- . , • 

Nevertheless there the handicap isr* The 
well-to-do, undey flie private qwnersltip *af 
capital*can liye, if tlney have enough of it on 
the. toll that it takeS from production witHofit 
doing any work at all,- and if tlffey wa»t' tp 
work» hgve everything made easy for jhejn ’in 
the shape of specially reserved pojts, add the 
connections and^influence thafr are so great a 
^help in .making a start.. It mukt b£ a» ygry 
gfeat temptatioif to those who are rich -egoygh 
to bp able to idle through lift-,.to do,so; and the- 
fact tljat vpry few succumb to it shows,that 
some sort of activfty is a, natural want o'f.’a 
healthy and* porm^l human being. .Thlere fias 
>bepn.a noticeable change in fhis respect even 
within the giemory of the middje-aged. The 
graceful idleness which* used to be'thought so 
ggptlemarfiy is now.much less popular than, it 
w&$, aijd young nfen of the class that used’to 
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gp'to the*university as to a social, sporting 0 a«d 
athletic cluh wero approaching ljfeVrom* a much 
fhore sepious 'point of view even befdre "the 
war° r k is curious to note that in America .the 
tendency seemed ,t<? .bfe ip the other direction. 
There, opinion was -apparently growing, in 
favour of the creation of a leisured dass which 
would do something in life besides, pursuing 
"dollafs. A leisured class that uses its -leisure 
to do public work that is otherwise done ill or 
left undone is certainly a.matipnal asset, but it 
cannot be denied that under the capitalistic 
system there* has existed’ a class ot most pn- 
a^miable folk who lived narrow, selfish lives on 
wealth that they Had ■ inherited, grumbled at 
paying 1 taxes, forgetting that if the Government 
did pot protect them and their property they 
wduld. s be'quite unable to’ earn a living, and 
see.m^ck to expect- the * whole world to be 
.managed for their ^convenience and comfort. 
Most of us have suffered from such peoplp, who 
are Upt to gather at i suph rfesorts as residential 
ihofels. - They were “gen'erally quite unable to 
amuse themselveS, and lived lives of unprofit-, 
able boredom, a nuisance to thems,elves and to 
most people whom thepmet. 

This handicap of inequality was* thus in 
maffy cases bad for those who enjoyed it. For 
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thflse whp started with it against them it ran St 
have often bean a daunt-ipg-’ influepbe -iB it,, 
affeated them .seriously. JBut how far did, it 
do soy ? .The average mjpi surely aims at Sei’ng 
moderately successful''in tn'C "cenditihns under, 
whioh he starts. One can, in these matters,' 
only judge from one!s“ own experience. 'To 
myself, born into thg circumstances of an 
ordinary middle-class family, it never occurred 
that I was handicapped by the fact tha't'many 
people were bora wfth mufch easier chancefi 
of much greater success. ' There was a rt$d~ 
d«*ly*marked out for mfe. Somehow I had.to 
make; a living, and the-fact that spnfe p^ple> 
were not. under that Necessity whs not thing 
that influenced me one way or the other in 
approaching the problem. Buf this, may only 
*^iave beep because I was thoughtless of m ! 
imaginative, and "I rerflpmbdr when I Was -St 
Oxford hearing a very brilliant man of'my" 
year remark.that it m^de him “ feel .Socialistic ", 
when he was starting off to an early morning- 
lecture and saw oUper msn setting oyf for p 
day’s hunting. In this case at any rate the 
‘early recogftition of what seemed t0 he economic 
injustice had ho practical effect in'checking' 
effort. M/t>ld friend may have fell? Socialistic, 
but‘he v^ent off to Kis lecture and did his day’s 
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worjc, l , arid i& ‘no vf a shiping ornament oT the 
India n^Civil Ssfvioe. , « * 

But v/e of the middle class, of course, Have 

' • if * r 5 • a 

10 ’rignt to talk as if we had any real grievance 
m<jler the-capitalise'System.* We had quite as 
much*as was good for us, and got an education 
ln$'tradition ..that .generally stimulated . us to 
make fairly good use of the powers with which 
wq were born. Thp question must look very 
lififercht to those, who view it when born under 
:6nditions of destitution/'and have imagination 
enough to see how great" are thq disadvantages 
which this ‘ accident brings with it. -In.jhis 
:ase ( it must often happen that despairing 
ipathy. is a very real clog’ to effort, arid there is 
small reason to wonder if many of these so born 
non only feel Socialistic, but put much energy 
ifcfl 'bitterness into, working far schemes tq 
reconstruct society on a new* basis. If a new 
basis of society were really goinjjno produce a 
better life for the community as a whole, most 
of' us ( would sympathize strongly with this 
^mbitiop.; but doubt-on this point is the reason 
why this book is being written. 

It seems, however, that the inequality only 
has to Be lessened in order to modify very 
greatly its adverse effect on those 0 who suffer 
from it most. In America Capitalism hps grbwn 
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with a vigorous and perhaps .ruthlhss.strength, 

unchecked by' the many; feudal.and sdeial'fe- 
striciions which have*in .this country turned* 
the • edge of its power. # But owing *to* the* 
circumstances there' ralingi.the.weah,h of .the 
country and the unlimited power of expansion 
that its undeveloped Sources have" placet? in 
the hands- of its citizens—the way* from the 
bottom • to /he top has Jbeqn more open. *Xhe 
traveller ther^ seemed to fmd himself* in a 
country in which »theiie were* no bars between 
class an’d clas§. Thc&e at the bottom looked, 
orvjhose farther up *as "people wlTo 'had gop'e 
aheac^ but might be caught up and woul^be# 
There wps no sense "of a heavy handkap. *1 
came *in .contapt in a curfous waj» witlf this 
cheerful, sentiment when in a lfotel. in Deaver 
9 1 [ • Swedish chaipbermaid when ^ $as 
leaving was good enoitgh tcf say that she» wtts 
sorry I was*going beaausQ* f was •“ nice’and* 
clean ip myt room.” # I asked her if she would 
like to come and be a. maid in my home in 
•England. She declined on inquiring jrfto tSe 
possibilities.of the position, but added : “ I tell 
yoq what»;’I«won’t come and Ipe a maid in your 
home, but I’ll marry softie fellow who’ll make 
a jjile, and’then I’ll come and stay witfi you.” 

I Save, her my card, and I hope and fully 
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expecl that C s6mec. day she will arrive,, wi tli the 
t husband,arid thd pile in her train.’ 

,It thus seems that jhe drawback^ of inequality 
ard bad for a limited number; both ,ofy*those 
,wly> are ‘apparerftiy* benefited by them, and of 
those*to, whom they'are a^ handicap, but* that 
thdir adverse effect on Ehe latter can be greatly 
reduced, if the inequalities of birth dnd fortune 
are not allowed to be a serious ba{- to ’ success 
in lif^.' When we have granted all this, we 
have next to consider wliat are the advantages 
. that the capitalistic‘System carries with' it. In 
thp first 'place, there is the moral advantage 
•ipvblved by individual choice and responsibility 
which “make "men and','women of us,' while 
grandmotherly regulations under State or Guild 
monopoly, would make us into machines. In 
‘tlwi Second, it is clear that the‘ordinary piatv 
\Pill*vTork harder^and better’if he knows that 
: the’result 1 of hiS work® is going to be an im¬ 
provement in his economic position and» in that 
6f his, dependents. • For every mqn to work for 
all the .rest jusf as hard ,as he'will now work 
for his own hand is an ideal to which -human 
nature may some day attain ; hup we» have, not' 
yet arrived there, and - if we try to make things 
better by assuming that yve have,*&e may^put 
back the clock of progress by a century or-two. 
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Thh Incentive ‘to effort that, is given by <hfi 
power'of acquisition is. at«,p&Sent‘ the* g^bat 
driving-force t that constantly improves, map's 
control over nature. If ^ve took it away* fve 
might'lind not only "that* *tRe*‘improvement 
ceased, but that there was a very, sflrious' 
decline in the output of any country ih#t triced 
the experiment; and \ye always have to^ re¬ 
member that a country’s output is all that *it 
has to live on, apart frotp the accumulations 
out of past output? which would, very soon be 
exhausted. , , * * 

JPionr a purely economic point of view the 
advantage of a reward < for effort jn .propoatfoa 
to its Success seems # t£r be ^verwhelmir^;. • It 
is true that? as things are, success in production 
or organisation oftpn comes from forcing vfiry 
questionable goods or services on a stupid and 
ignorant public. But thhf is fhe public’s!fitul? 
for being stupid. and ignorant, ?md what is the 
alternative ? .Either an,equal reward- for every¬ 
body whatever the effort* made and whatever, 
the work produced—3 system .that would, as. 
things are, shpply mean that an ever-increasing 
body, of- sluggards would live, on an ever- 
dwindling and more disgusted body of workers * 
or else some’liew devipe for a rewatd in pro-, 
portidn tq what is called the “social value” of 
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the.whrlr .dohe. JVhat ijiis social value Teally 
m««tts^jt-is hard tp spy. Wbae is the‘social 
vah)e oS Mr. Charlie Chaplin as compafedjwith 
a tfohAewer ? A'nd who is to decide the,ques- 
tiop ? If* as-'geems most likely, it js fo be a 
.popularly elected body, their election woujd be 
a pretty ^picture of. glib promise-rfaker^ com¬ 
peting* for the suffrages of those whose jDOwer 
to. fielp themselves,out of the gengral • store of 
wealth they werp going to decide. If the de¬ 
ciding body is to-'be com’posed of Government 
officials the results, though Jess Obviously 
disgustiilg,* would probcfbly be still mpr^jun- 
satS^factory in the, end. 

This question of the .reward of‘effort, is the 
most diffisult problem tha’t one hits.one’s head 
against wfien*one tries to grope a. practical 
qSSltK tKr'oug'h economic theory. . If the reward 
fc' io* be in proportion to the market val^of 
thh work* done? inequalities that.will have bad 
effects will certainly arise. Thege bqj 'effects 
■seem on the whple.to ’be preferable to the 
.worse, effects .on the* geperal, output, out pf 
which we all ’have to live, that are likely j.o 
follow from rewarding everybody pot for the 
work that they do belt for merely having taken 
■ the trouble to be born, like tho Marquis in 
’the French farce, ^he present system can at 
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least'claim the merit of having* wprk£d, in¬ 
different well" a»d of bg ing # obviously .capable^ 
of improvement, if the community will (jgly 
apply, a little more sense to the objects *on 
which’lt’spends its fnofiey. ••Und'er ifthe v^lue < 
of opr work, like that of everything alse, is 
what jt will fetch—that is, what yye c&n. getffor 
it out of our fellows. If they are vulgarj taste¬ 
less and .stupid we can .sell them rubbish* a^d 
grow fat on them, if we happen to be greedy 
rogues. The fact 'Shat m’any o£ them are 
vulgar, tasteless and stupid thus gives greecjy 
rogues, a chance of* which they jnake .ready 
use; and so the unpleasant sight is d'aily.ifcent 
of gr«(*dy rogues battening on vulgar st*pf3!ty, 
and so getting for ’themsefves all .the flower 
and influence that wealth brings wi[h it. And 
then moralists naturally exclaim • that* thef<fdy 
dreadful villainy*abroad, aiftl that th<? lavfs 
ought to be -made much s^fieter for catching 
and pupishhjg’it; and short-cutting reformers, 
cry out that there is np remedy for such a 
system except jts abolition-and, the substitution 
<jf a new way of rewarding people which shall 
not in anyway depend on th$ price at which 
they can sell their work."* But surely the true 
remedy, though a terribly slow one, is /or the 
community to contain a, smaller and smaller 
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number of vulgar, tasteless and’ stupid people 

t so.thet».ip Shalt £rp*v oontinuaHy more difficult 
fon^ad work to get a go,6d price, t 
■ After till, however # we may'beat abopt-the 
busji, the* valve df* anyfhing that has to be 
exchanged or sold is, 'and must be, nothing but 
whftt wg fan ^et for if, .whether the thing be 
our own work or somg article thatr we^have 
otherwise acquired, .Economists• have ob- 
scurecj'.the question yf value by. distinguishing 
between Value, in "Use arftf Value in Exchange, 
apd otherwise surrounding it witfy subtleties 
that the “ordinary mart cannot, and does-nqt 
‘v^ailt; to, understand. The value of anything 
than 1 "have to* sell is whqt I can get for*it, and 
the value cf anything that I want is the amount 
of my work, of of goods thqt I possess, or of 
Ynohhy that I will give and the owner of it 
wMl viQcept. WhEn expressed in money, value 

becomes price. * \ « 

1 • • 

Many things, such friendship, a»e most 
preciops possessions hut liave no^value in an 
eponofnio sense Jbecatise tfyoy cannot be bought 
and sold, arid would lose their rgal worth if 
they could. Frpm the copfusion«th’a* this .fact* 
produces the notion Arises that there can be 
such a l thing as “ inherent ” value *fh an article 
apart from anybody’s.desire for it, and thence 
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wd easily fall‘into the fallacy wliich tells. tls 
that a jjhing must be valuable bbcausya* certain 
amount of jvork arfd", energy have been put 
into -i£.. Work and energy may be lavished 
on the production of somdtRing that not^dy 
wants, but if there, is no’demand fop it* it wiH 

have 410 economic value. • * * . # 

• % 

Ecpnoifiic text-booky tell us that there are 

goods, stidi as air, which are essential to life 

and so have incalculably “walue in us<$” but 
• ■ | • 
are provided by flatute to ah unlimited extent 

and so have no “value in’exchan^e.” The/wj- 

kythey merely confuse' themselves and their 

readers. Obviously nobody will pay for.^tjy-* 

thing’ that is given to'him free, except /remaps 

the American millionaire who le£f his* hotel 

because* he was not charged enough, to enSble 

•him to feel that he was really “having a good 

t-irafe.” Air, when it 1* supplied by Mature, 

has no value" in an ecorromie Sense because no* 

• • 

one will give anything for it, and-to say that, 
it has a “yalpe in use”,because we should p^ 
all that we have f®t it if it was not- there, is 
■bnly to introduce a quite irrelevant confusion 
‘inta economies, which is ultimately an inquiry 
into the terms on which men produce and ex¬ 
change goods. When and where air i» scarce 
it is- paid for. The Central London Railway 
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has; to* this great benefit of its passengers, paid 

/or*I^ System- by which its tunnels are applied 
.with a^r*; and seaside lociging-hause keepers 
matce a handsome, harvest,out of Londoners, 
ivh* come to it ay* in otherwise most' unattrac¬ 
tive ^fots in order to breathe sea-^ir and get 
the Lqndqn s<5ot ouf of their lungs. 

Vglue is merely a question of the* extent to 
which.somebody wants a thing inflation to 
tl)e e?;tent to which ■ its . present owner wants 
to keep it. ‘ It thus depends* to a greaj extent 
Qn- place, since an article, that is a drug in the 
market here may be scarce to the poirffof 
fyrepipusnesG somewhere, else. A.s wqsr well 
shoWn*''by the answer of, the Scotch cfrover 
when a Londoner remonstrated widi him for 


the'prices -at which he was celling.hfs beasts 
af a Highland fair, and told hjm t*hatif he took 
tfifeift ‘to Smithfield ke would get twice ’this 
money for‘them. ‘‘‘Ve'ra true," .said the Scot; 
.“arid, if I could take Loch Lomorid to*Hell I 


should sell it for half ri.croon a glace.” Value, 
then, iS‘What w*2 can get»fbr a ‘thing or what 
we have to give for it, when we work, as prac£ 
tically all of us do now, -in co-djaerlttion with' 
ohr fellows, making something or doing some¬ 
thing that "they will pay for and* using their 
payments to us in paying for work that ’they 
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do! If \ye wefe self-sufficing, and ‘made.eve pi¬ 
thing that we‘wanted foe oipuseiwes, value ivoyld 
still* be determined bj^the same pringiplef'be¬ 
cause wp should still hav # e to" decide how ibech’ 
of our work and exertion* bwis.'worth putting 
into the production of * any article.' that we 
desired. It would still be a question of**the 
degrqp of'desirability and the amount of effort 
that wd ware prepared.to .give in exchangee.for 
an object that.we wanted. . % 

If then the va^ue"*of everything that has to 
be exchanged .is the SVtm of things that we-can^ 
get for it, how is.the* basis of .’exchange.lo 
be atfived .at ? Capitalism feaves.the que«tio» 
to b% decided by competition, so putt*ag“'tfie 
ultimate decision concerning the price bf any 
article *of commpn use into the ljands of the 
. average .consumer. The consumer *cannwp,„ J ef 
■cotirse, say that* he wijl htfre an artide.ajf a 
price at which it is impossible to .produce it** 
But he can, under Capitalism, say that jf he 
cannot have it at a price he will take something 
• else instead. i‘ Whoever ultimately fi^es Priced,”’ 
•said the New Age of August 14, 1919, “con¬ 
trols thereby the distribution, of the wealth of 
the world.” Under Capitalism this power, is, 
given to <he average consumer, and tjiis is an 
enormous advantage 09 the side of Capitalism 
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compjtrecl'with any‘other system that his yet 

been ^vjsed. , For it t means that we ‘have to 

'wor\ to/satisfy the wishas of our fellows, as 

'expresSed in their * demand for goods, -and 

services. < Their demand* may be ill-judged and 

faufty, 4 but it is real and human, and it is the 

expression of individual'choice freely exercised. 

UnderSthte Socialism the value of our work— 

c «• 

what we could get for it—would apparently be 
the reward which Government officials thought 
fit to award to us. • We should be working not 
to please the ordinary human being with all his 
faults and foibles, but to tarn the approval, of 
vhose decision would be based on 

i « 

and formulas drawn up apd*enun¬ 
ciated'and ^ annotated in offices tenanted by 
beings who," frGm the nature of their duties, 
be ■ mOra or less out of sympathy with 
common humanity.. Under Guild Socialism,.^ 
•will be seen, later,.every U guild would apparently 
work largely according to the fancy j 5 f it.% mem¬ 
bers ; and how they, wquld'arrive at a decision 
of 1 the t'alue of the work' so flone^— tfTat is at a . 
basis on which tlieir products should be ex-c 
changed—is one of the many problems .that the 
adyocates of the system <do not seem yet to have 
fairly faced. , 

Gapitalism leaves the,question of the valueof 


qn ins^pectol, 
reTT^.pe, rules 
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work* done to the buyer, that,is fb*the* average 

consu'mter. It i« thus njucj\ rflore truly* depjo-. 

cratic and in favour'oT freedom than -eithfcf.of 
* * • • / * » # 
the -rival systems. Undjr it' nobody can *e?trn 

a penny unless somebody dlfi£ wants*his wgrk. 

It may be thought that 'the capitalist, or the 

manager who organists .prodi«:tiojJ .op'the 

capitalist’s- behalf, has the final say as to what 

goods shall be produced, apd this delusionl&at 

the bottom of .much of the tjtlk that is*heard 

nowadays about the ‘tyranny- of capital and of 

its ruthless.degsions about'the objects to wtri^h , 

the* labour that it hires rs to be devofed. But 

the capitalist and the manager, unless' they^irjf 

continually successful "in meeting a pub&Urde- 

mand for. the goods that they prodifte or 

distribute, will ve.ry soon be id Queer Street. 

Jf the capitalist puts hfs mQney and the' manager 

his.organizing power int» # turrfing out or Qtruislg 

over .goods that nobody »wan^s,* there* will be no* 

interests or profit for the former and no salary. 

for the latter. Value under the capitalist system 

thus depends directly, on the popular vqice, an^l 

will do so 'more and more as wealth is better 

distributed,’a# we hope and arp determined to 

see it. At the same time, the tastes of the' 

minority afft not neglected, because, under 

competition a minority that is large enough to 
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Express an effective demand will* get it satisfied. 

.TeVifalte,' the System work really well ajid only 
.giv^ gpod rewards to good work, it is thus "only 
nefessary to train the* grea^ mass of individuals 
,whr> make up the* popular voice to judge better 
concefning the things that, they w^nt to buy. 
Tl?is-is.a long* and difficult process, but ifworks 
, side^ by side and hand .in hand with real pro¬ 
gress, which can only- be got by''cheating a 
community composed of t individuals who are 
good and sound in every‘sense. No rearrange- 

• Qie'nt or rebuilding of systems and.institutions 
w*ill do any good that fails 4 o produce good'and 
Scu|hd men .and women, a,ny more than the most 
cunning cooking-stpve will ;nake a good omelette 
out of bad* eggs. 

Capitalists then is yssevtially democratic. 
State Socialism would hand u§ over to the 
regftlation of the impesvious and elusive burban- 

* crat. Guird Socialism fv-ould leaye' tjie consumer 
' .to *the tender mercies-pf producing'Guilds. 

Capitalism puts tht; rda.1 power in J&e hands of 
the average consumer, and so buffers from and 
rejoices in all the weakness and force/all thfe 
hopefulness and despair,- that £te Associated 
vPith democracy. If democracy wins its battle 
by p.roducihg a race of. men fit**to worl*. it, 
then its victory will* cure the worst* evils of 
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Capitalism. It will no longer be possible*for 
provides of rubbish to mate fortunes bjfsfeWmg 
it t6 fools, 'OK for 'company promoters f and 
swindlers and ,s sharepushers ” to found county 
families oat of the gains of fraud'at the expense 
of silliness^ or for .unnecessary middlemen to 
take toll on what we' consume because.-shop¬ 
keepers do not know- their business, or for 
advertisers* to wax fat -because buyers do ftot 
know their wants. .But Capitalism as it -might 
be, is p subject for a later chaptfer. At this 
stage of our inquiry if is enough to,have shown 
that By giving the-word of command to thg 
average consumer it.is based on- democratic 
principle, and will stand or fall with the kudcess 
or failure’of that principle in justifying itself. 

If democracy fails pnd we go back tp Divine 
•Right, not of Icings but of-bureaucrats or gutkffi- 
men, then to those of us who ( ,believe in freedom 
it will not he a matter £>f great moment under 
what cfeonortiic systejn we have to live. 



CHAPTER, III 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PRODUCTION 

Jf has been shown that under the competi¬ 
tion yfrhich is, or, has been, the .corner-stone of 
Capitalism, the value or price of articles sold is 
finally decided by -the consumer. , (Whether 
Capitalism is committing .suicide by dtstroy- 
W’.competition is a point that will ..have 
to De’tiiscussed later.) But the price obtained 
has tcf be ^shared among several parties who, 
under modern‘conditions, work together on 
t-fee.-process of production. And-so before we 
ptooeed to consider ir> greater detail the Case 
Tor Capitalism a S' Compared with Its suggested 
rivals, it is better for us to arrive at an«undfcr- 
standipg of the essential articles .and qualities 
wfhiclr ar.a required for production, and have to' 
be paid for, tinder whatever system,‘production' 
is' carried on. , These may be <ta 1 t>Hlated. as' 
follows 

1. 'Strength and gkill. 

2. Tools, material and time. 

. 44 
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Management. 

4. Rfeadiness to, fact? ftiHure. • •» ,<. 

Concerning No. 1 there is no need to wa^e 
many* words. Under thp curse of 4 AdaA;* a 
certain amount of* toil, involving ' physical 
strength and aptitude for the task in ‘hand, is 
involved continually in‘ mankind’s ’effort "to 
improve the productive powers of nature by 
working on,them. As tnankind improves"the 
machinery and , equipment, which it brirjgs to 
bear upon this problem, the "need for physical 1 
strength* is lessened, amd the need for skill'is 
varied.« Less craftsmanship is required now in 
making a pair of boots than was the case thfl!^ 
centuries ago, but mbre ‘ mechanical skill? is 
needed in the management and application of 
machinery. 1 

, Under pur second heading—Tools, “Material 
and,cTime—very ’important Considerations •are 
included. The word tools is used in the widest 
sense of,the "word, implying not only all forms 
of machinery, but the factories in which ,"they 
are set to work, and the ships, railways, wagony 
a«d other equipment of transport by which the 
raw material k brought from thg place where it 
is grown or produced, and the finished product 
is <#rried t <9 the consumer. These’tools have 
not 6#ly fo be provided in order that industry 
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piay Etaft, fcfut also to'be maintained in w6rking 
orcle^^n.d. provision has to be made for their 
renewal when they are Worn out or superseded 
by *a 'new invention. Time is also a highly 
important element,' becaus'e this need for time 
‘is onq of the most striking requirements which 
mark the work of man as an industrial animal. 
The wild beast gets its food and oats it. In 
providing its material needs, it makes.no altera¬ 
tion in the stuff which nature or its hunting 
uskill provi4.es, but consumes it then and there. 
It.may watch for days for its prey, but having 
uiught its hare it confines its further efforts to 
^ending and digesting it. Man takes the goods 
nature provides, and subjects them to an 
elaborate and often very lengthy process before 
he has chhnged them into articles which he 
regards .as desirable for consumption. He 
builds, ships that* sail .the seus for years, .and 
( railways tjiat mu) last for centuries, to carry 
materials and goods from place tq t place. 
‘ Nearly every things that we consume is provided 
for uis and despatched to us wit‘h~the help of 
work that has been done long ago, perhaps 
before we were born. There,, ’is then the 
necessity-that during the process of production 
those who are at work on it should be fed, 
clothed, housed and otherwise provided for out 
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of/ome accumulated stofe; becatike Jim* work • 

that they’are 'actually doing js-npt ye,t J^rryng 
out an Article ready for consumption, and may* 
only, he producing articles* such as machinery' 
or ships, ’that will not be consumed, ii> the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the word, but used in the processes" 
of further production, or*of distribution. 

The third heading, Management, implies the 
precious .quality of juSgment concerningnhe 
purpose for which the machinery of prodaction 
is set going, tbe .organization by .which* it is. 
made most efficient, and the means to be taken 
for disposing of the product in the market whe’rS 
it’is most wanted and will fetch thej’best grwwj 
In the tomplications of modern industry, this is 
an affair requiring the highest possible skill and 
foresight. It is not enough to set a'large num¬ 
ber of people Jo work tt> produce an’article 1 .jl\£ 
manager or designer has to d« his utmost tq fce 
sure that the. article as .produced will be s*uch 
that Soprebody'else will waht, and also to .see 
that it is brought within tlje r^ach of the possible’ 
buyer. If it’ is not wanted, it will hawe 116 
qpononjic value, because nobody will give goods 
and services'jn exchange for ig and the whole 
process by which it has been produced* will ha\ie 
been a waste of labour, materials aqd time. If 

the*article is wanted, but those who want'it dd 

• « • 
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•not, kljow hoW aqd where to get it, the *sasne 
^res^lt>wours; end.ryKfor modern conditions the 
s ejh'pg of an article is ofteh a more; difficult.and 
costly bi^iness than producing it. (Seer-The 
Laws of' Supply •'tind 'Demand, b.y G. B. 
Dibblne.) 

Tlys btf ngs us to out 1 fourth heading—Readi¬ 
ness fo Face Failure. This risk of' failure is 
cleaVly involved in any process of production ; 
it maty, happen either because, owing to faulty 
organization or lack of 'skill in applying the 
tpols to the raw material, the process of pro¬ 
ducing the required article has failed. Again, 
^ty‘Kiay happen that, though on the mechanical 
side the process has bedn entirely successful, 
yet, owing to a change in demand on the part 
of consumers, the product is. not wanted. Or 
a-.njTs'cafculatit>n concerning the cost'qf making,, 
oh the .price that buyers will be" prepared to pay,, 
■•may makefile whole wcrk unprofitable, because 
the, article .cannot be sold to the.’consuming 
public at a price which, will repay the efforts of 
those* who have put their .work into its pro¬ 
duction. * * . i 

"Under whatever system productfoh js carped 
on, these Items in the bill have to be met in 
one form or another. . •• 

Under our present organization, .No/ i. 
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StseriJjth and Skill, are provided* &y lahdur, in 
return For wtfgJs. One, of, the* most bsppful 
signs of the .soundness o^present public jdql- 
ing, - in spite of- hysterical symptom^ on*the 
surface, is the general ‘recognition that hitherto 
—before the war—the wages of labour, ware on 
the whole inadequate add that there! caq ahd 
should be*no return to the pre-war level. * The 
question ofc the claims of the wage-earner twill 
be dealt with ir\ a chapter fo itself. ,* 

No. 2, Tools, Material and Time, are pro-‘ 
vided by qyfitajists in tetum for interest. ’, 

• No. • 3, Management, by organizers antf 
managers in return for salaries ; aqa , VMm , 
No? 4, Readiness to" Face Failtire, by capita¬ 
lists of a .venturesome type, adventurer* and 
ordinary*shareholders, in return'for profits and 
dividends. # * . * _ ‘ — 

. labour and management ai*e paid first'; theft 
capital takes Interest; then fine, ordinary share¬ 
holder f>r whoever divides 'the balance takes 
what is left, if any, or'go^s without profit if the 
enterprise fails, . ., • , 

. Payment 1 for all four is provided by the con¬ 
sumer, if Jife .consumes. If he # does not, and 
failure is so complete thtit not even‘wages of 
labpur and salary of management are provided 
by *galeg of the goods, produced, then the' 
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'adventurer 6r shareholder has, to make <this 
gap 'good- beside^, losing all^his profit.' The 
providers of Nos. 2, 3' hnd 4 shade into- one 
another,^' and are qften lumped together as 
capitalists. ■‘If'fcVay Sometimes happen that 
they care all provided by the same person, 
wh"o.put£ capital into a.business by owning the 
factory, machinery and tools required ^for pro- 
ddcing the necessary article, organizes and 
•manages the industry, sees to the selling of the 
product, advances the money out of which the 
Wtige-earners are paid ‘during, thq process of 
production, and takes upon himself the risk of 
; Tfte,, whole, loss, in. case of mistake or miscalcu¬ 
lation, claiming in return for this risk the 
whole profit, if any, that is left u over, after 
paying for the raw material, providing for the 
^depreciation' of tools and machiocVy, and pay¬ 
ing the wages *-of t,hose who work fordiim. 
Nevertheless though, these things may .all be 
done by one individual, the earning* that he 
finally puts into* his pocket, if any, are still 
* derived* from three different sources, that is to 
say, interest on capital, salary for* his -work as 
brganiser, and- profit as reward ‘for the risk 
■which Ke has run. * 

It is very necessary to get these distinctions 
' clear, because a great deal of fallacious theory 
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hay tfeen. based upon the . assumption" that* 
capital .'and fellour ara the 'only* qssaitieds 
required in productioh.. Labour is freqpejpfty 
used*in .different ;jense% according to the 
confused and confusing habif Of edonomifts 
of using the same word iii different meanings 
in different parts of their work. «Adam.Smith 
apparently used it qs covering all* the 
activities *»f mind and. body required Ter 
production. Iq this sense . it covet£ of 
course, the work *of *the uriskillecJ labourer,*' 
the skill of the skilled labourer, and the. 
organizing capacity, of the manager. Ia 
these days when people talk’ of labour thhy^ 
more Commonly mean the labour 6f the weekly 
wage-earners, skilled and unskilled,, applied to 
production. In this meaning of the. word the 
olaim that is' often maefe that labour is’ entitled - 
to the whole of Its product f s clearly an <tl> 
surdity, if it means that •manual labour can "by 
itself btf considered responsible for the whale 
of an article produced under modern conditions.. 
If it only means that, labour is .entitled tf> all. 
that it,-by Itself, produces, then, 'as we shall 
find later, Jabaur gets all this arwd a great deal 
more. * ’ • 

Capital vte had to .divide into two ala.sses- 
according to the “extent of the risk that 
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It. tabes.* In* faet a certain .dmouqt ot tisk 
i»»in^Slve3 by* every investment in yidustry. 
Bu,_ the risk may Jbe /educed t« a negligible 
minimum, in the#case % of' a first charge 
on the earnifigs *of a great railway company, 
and way range up to / level requiring a 
great . cieal • of • speculative courage, or 
recklessness, in facing it, as in" t^e case 
of the shares in a mining compartiy or in a 
company formed to* work a now patent or an 
untried industry.' Capitalism has ingeniously 
provided different*kinds of securities to suit 

, r * . • 

She taste,of investors and speculators. -Ifor 
afrose who want security chiefly it givas what 
are called mortgage bonds and debehtures, 
inves‘tors*ip which are not shareholders in, but 
creditors. of, die company jvhich isshes them, 
■in*this case, if the .company is prosperous and 
soflnd the risk ^ttacbfcd is almost nil and- tke 
rate of interest *is ^accordingly lov^. Preference 
securities are a compromise, ranking behind 
,the .creditors and, before the qrdinary share¬ 
holders,* who, usually .come • last and take 
whatever profit is left after all cjaims - on the 
company have, been met, or pocke’t .the loss of 
their profit and thefr capital if the company 
is tr failure. They are. thus adventurers .and 
speculators, risking what they put int» industry 
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on'th’e chance* of a fat’ reward in •cafe, of 
success.^ * * . .. * • *•.*,*•• 

It *has been wittily*said jthat the specijla^iV.e 
investor tfines well tjut slgeps' badly, ^vhile die 
prudent investor, who c 'takeg*’fow’'interest ajid 
little risk, sleeps well but dines badly. If 
there were not plenty.of people .prepared* \o 
take speculative risks, industrial progress would 
be impossible because no, new venture could'be 
tried. Capitalisyn is sometimes criticize^ be-- 
cause of its long tale 6f unsuccessful ventures.* 
If their failure is due, aS it often is, to swindling 

of recklessness, the criticism is sound.* But iu 

• , • 
so far as it is due to genuine attempts at 

ventures that fail, this’ failure is the price that 

is paid for. progress. Under Capitalism this 

price is ’paid by. speculators. * U.oder the 

various suggested forms of Socialism *it would 

have to be paid by the%omnlunity, and*third 

is consequently some danger*that it would hot 

be paid fead’ly, and that therefore there would 

be little progress; because officials, witlj no 

incentive in the shage of profit before, them,. 

would be veVy shy about embarking the labour 

of the coairminity, or of Guilds, in ventures 

whose failure would invdlve them in’blame. • 

After what has been said above.about, the- 
difficult task of the'manager there is no need’ 
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to. insist on the* necessity for’paying, for’’his 

sehvic^s.' Business men continually complain 
nowadays of the. difficulty of finding men* with 
initiative and readiness to take responsibility. 
U<tder any systefn this need to reward good 
management would have to be me^, or the com¬ 
munity Which failed to meet it would very soon 
find that it had perpetrated a bad economy. 

* \Vhatever analysis .one adopts ill' trying to 
arrivs at all the factors which-have to be put 
into an article of modern' consumption, it is 
fclways impossible to avoid a~ certain amount 
of confusion, owing to the complicatiorts which 
make one item shade into another. Perhaps 
we shall get a clearer vision of the matter if 
we imagine what might have been possible 
ufider^ primitive conditions of production, with 
pile jingle individual providing Or undertaking 
&Tj the four essentials that have been enumer¬ 
ated above, and also being him^eff the consumer 
of the product when turped out. * ^ 

In other words, *we have to go back to 
Robinson Crusoe, and through there are very 
sound objections to what is called' Crudbe 
economics, it does seem to be possible to gbt 
'some clearness in that way before the problem 
is complicated by a considerable numbar of 
people being involved in the difficult question 
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of sharing the ’product or its price when* pro¬ 
duced. '.We can then imagine Rdbinkjp CruJee 
on his island* fishing ofi[ thp rocks with a.st^fqg 
and {l hook and a bait, v»itfy more ot* less sfic- 
cess, for t-he fish which cctme 'inshore. ]!e < 
then comes^ to the,conclusion that it will be 
worth while for him,-in order 4 o lisb.more 
easily ^nd quickly, to bpild himself a boat’; but 
first of alHie has to consider whether the work 
which he will put into marking the boat, plight 
not be better applied to tilling hfe land, ancl* 
so improving its output of* cereals,^or into fifi- 
PTOviri^ his bows and arrows, or # any other 
weapons with which lie goes •huntings or wheureH 
it would not on the whole be ’better to con- 
tinue to go on as he is, and trust to [he variation 
of his efiet by thq simple method of fishing off 
•the rocks as he has done before. ’ In other 
weirds, he has to consider Vhether the time 
and*work that he is going’ to put into'the' 
projec/will'repay him, whether the boat which 
he is going Jo try to t>isild *is likely to lie sea¬ 
worthy, and whether it will really be- trufc that 
by going a. little further away from the shore 
’ he will be able to increase materially his povfdr 
to catch fish. * * • 

• If he dhtides that on the whole it is_worth 
while to carry out his design, he will have to 
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makd.hfmself the best apology"he can for \>he 

necessary took; put bis boat ‘ tfigetheip but of 

the jrough planks which* he is able to fashion, 

get his boat into'the^ea, ljimself into .the" boat, 

dohis fishing'arfd^ringf the fish home and eat 

them r He will then - have applied strength and 

skill,.will have got. the .raw material, made his 

todls; and given up his^time during the^passing 

of Svhich he will haye to be feeding himself out 

of accumulated .storps of food.. He will have 

taken the tisk of the boat being unseaworthy, 

and of the fish being no' more ajnenable a little 

way out'from the shore, and of their being leSs 

pleasant' tp eat than those which he paught 

inshore. When a man is thus working fin his 

own account, he is as near economic freedom 

as,any one can expect to be,in this world, who 

ha 1 * not a store of accumulated sapj,tal to live 

fin. He would only jtave to* consider his«wn 

tastes and his own inclinations -in organizing 

his economic activities; and yet .we find that 

even, in these circumstances, he is not able to 

'free *hirnself from any of the complications of 

production that have been enumerated above.u 

Although hq, knew when he sfia’rt«d out on 


this project for imprbving his supply of fish 
that his desire for this form of diet was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to make him do the work*and 
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gfVe the necegSary time, it is. stilf poseiUJfe that 

whence has‘done it, some ph&ftge* in jhe *pn- 
ditiem of his gastric > juices, or perhap^ ‘the 
chatfce .discovery of a pleasant fruit that* he* 
finds growing freely on the*is*iaitd, nfight make 
him much less eagpr for'fish than he’was, and 
may thus induce him.to leave the tfoat.th'rot 
which he had so painfully produced at'the 
expensed his leisure, ,or of economic activity, 
which he might have put into other "enter-, 
prises. Thus ev<?n though*the whole project 
as he thought it out'was •perfectly sound from. 
l)is pdint of view, yet even the economic Crusoe, 
working with no one’s feelings to consider'bat 1 
his own, cannot free himself from the possi¬ 
bility of failure, owing to a miscalculation of his 
own market, Coppletc freedoifi in jin economic 
sense is in fact very rarely obtainable’ for .any 
•individual, with the exteptictfi, as we shall»s£e, 
of the modern capitaliist under certain unusual - 
circumstances. * . * 

’It is important that.these truisms shquld be 
borne in mind, because there .is a tendency ;n 
‘these'time's to blame the framework of society 
as it is*at present constructed, for the lackrof 
economic freedom enjoyed by the vast majority • 
of its members. Crusoe's case has shown us 
that under what &re cailed natural condition's, 
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■^cpponaic“freedom <is almost impossible.. pxce*f)t 
( in .elirfiktps 'whfere .food is provided by . nature 
and ^lqthes and shelter are unnecessary, a fnan 
mifht work to livq. rA gtreat deal of bitter¬ 
ness between one 'class and another has been 
caused by the frequent vse of the phrase 
“ wage, staves,” as tlescribing the position of 
the manual workers who work for .^weekly 
wa^es. The wage* slave in fact wdrks side 
by si$e with the salaried slavo, who depends 
'upon his employers, and finally upon thq public, 
fqr’ earning, his saldry, the professienal slave, 
who depends on his patients or his pupils'or 
m o> ients for his -fees, qnd the interest,*slave, 
who depends "on those who make use oT the 
capital which he advances to industry for the 
earning of, the' interest on which he lives, and 
with the profit slave, who depends more pre-* 
carious] y than aily of. them on the success of 
1 the project which he lias financed,, in earning 
.from the public a price which will satisfy all 
the charges which ‘have, been put, into produc¬ 
ing ft, and leaye something over for him who 
takes the balance. 

1 Among these various classes "of •“ slaves,’* 
the least risk is taken by the capitalist pure 
and simple-—that is to ,say, by the investor 
who confines himself* in hik choice of invest- 
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nTents, to debentures and > other fivsfc-chargd 

invesftnents. If he is easeful* Enough, The fsa^ 
for" all practical purposes eliminate all, 'risk 
from his investments, and, so secifre hintself 
complete "economic freedom,"subject* always to 
any violent change in the constitution* of the 
economic society which might deprive, .him of 
all hip^roperty, and. of all claim upon* the 
industry which he has helped to create. Apart 
from this risk, we may say that the capitalist 
who is,really cautious and careful *in his selec¬ 
tion of investments fn industry frpm the pcjint 
of view of security alone, and gives up -all 
thought of any shar.e in any extra prosperity 
in the business, may come as near as'pos¬ 
sible to Securing economic freedom. Cut this 
freedom would .only be attained, by earning 
a comparatively low rate of interest or? his 
* cipital, and he would Still bj? liable to consider¬ 
able variations in the* actual buying-power df" 
his iticome, owing to changes that might’ 
happen to .the general level of prices! owing 
to currency arrangements or, failures ill pro¬ 
duction, *Jn fact, the experience of the War 
has shcrwn’how great is the risk to which even 
the “ gilt-edged ” investor is exposed. For it’ 
is those w*ho had tot live on fixed 'incomes, who 
have suffered m&st severely from the rise "in 
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•thepripes of dll that they had to 1 buy, the great 

'increase in 'direct fixation, and the grgat fall 
in the market value of their securities. -But 

r f < c r e 

the- question of the (Capitalist’s claim e ttfthe 
limited b6t subsCaetial economic freedom that 
is his, ,is big enough for a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER IV- 

'■>, THE CAPITALIST THIEF 

In the last chapter we-saw. that many'fessen-, 
tials to production h*ave to 'be provided under 
whatever, system production is carried ‘on., 
'Among these were, raw materials, machinery, 
equipment of all kinds, a factory and a*placfc 
to cJrry the work out, railways’, ships, etc., to 
carry the-product to market, the food and sub¬ 
sistence of the workers during thg time -that 
elapses he’tween the beginning of production 
and the sale of’ the product, and finally pro¬ 
vision against the risk* that the product when' 
finished may not suit the vi£ws of the consumers 
who are asked to buyjf- These essentials are 
provided by vapitah Somebody with monify 
•in his podlfet buys these thingS for industry 
instead of spending it on himself. Thus ’at 
first sight he seems fully to earn the interest 
and profit**with which he is rewarded if, and 
only ifi the services that he and his manager 
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•sender, suit thfc views *of the consuming public. 
It,is therefore* va^hpr.startling to fin'd^ con¬ 
siderable school of thought which appears to 
regard tha capitalist aj a ttyef, ahd the capitalist 
system as'one'*of‘Organized robbery. . 

In q.. book in favour of National Guilds called 
Self-Government in .Industry, on page 235, Mr. 
G. ‘ 3 . H. Cole remarks: “To do good work 
for*a capitalist employer is merely, f 5 "we view 
the situation rationally, to help a thief to steal 
•hiore successfully;” Other Guild champions 
ai;e equally explicit. Messrs, Recliitt and 
ijechhofer in The Meaning of National Guilds 
c*llhd,e to t.he “ felony of Capitalism ” a^ if it 
were a self-e\ ident truism. ’ " • 

Mr. Cole is no'street-corner spooler, but a 
cultured and highly-educated writer, and some 
time a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford., 
When' such a man calmly Assumes without 
attempting to argue the point that*the capitalist 
is a thief, it is irtevitable that many.Konest 
people who live on .the interest of capital, 
iyitheut dreaming that they .are doing anything 
wicked or dishonest, should feel ‘themselves 
pulled up short,by the question—Afe<we really* 
thieves ahd parasites 'iiving on the labour of 
society, without any right to the 1 enjoyment 
6f goods which we are consuming, and, if so, 
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wfcat* ought we to do ? ’Let. us ’look, iqtb this- 
question.’ 

Capital is usually ‘ described by economists 
as wealth devoted to production, that is to 9ay, 
it consists of goods ivhich. are 1 ' used not for 
immediate consumption, but in order to' increase 
the productive power of the comvnun/tyjinti’to 
earn interest or profit for those who’ owrrtlie 
capital. ">if a man earning £ i ,000 a year puts 
the whole of it into providing himsejf* with, 
comforts and luxutiesnvhich his income enabled 
him to'enjoy,, he docs not increase his own, 
capita^ or the productive power of Ihe com¬ 
munity. If he puts aside, ,£200 jar Ajpd a. 
year and invests it in industry, it means to.say 
that his wealth, instead of being immediately 
consumed in the form of the pleasures of foreign 
^travel, or. the possession of a m6tor-car, ’ or a 
billiard-room, or a lawn if nni;> court, contributes 
to tlje erection of a factory,’oY the opening tip’ 
of a piftce of.la’nd, or of the building of !t railway 
or of a ship, so that the productive povjer of 
mankind is increased, or transport facilities ai$ 
made cheaper and better. The production to 
•which tips’ $aved wealth is [hus applied -is 
expected to yield a revenue to those who 
employ it, and usually does so. If it did not, 
people would obviously leave off this applica- 
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•tion 6f wealth to. the* furtherance of inchist*y. 

^But when tftere*is^.failure in prcnductfo^ owing 
tq sorne mishap by which* the product has not 
tufned out right,’^r $loes not Suit the view of 
the consumer^, the* capital is lost and its owner 
receives’ no reward in the form of interest or 

r 

prbfit, , 

Nowadays, though a certain amount of 
capital is invested by its owners in •Businesses 
which they themselves conduct, the more usual 
'channels in which capital is-placed are invest¬ 
ments in land or in the securities of Govern¬ 
ments and Municipalities or of Joint. Stock 
► Companies formed to carry on some enterprise. 
The income received by the capitalist consists 
of rent when the capital is placed in land, and 
of , interest and dividends when it is placed in 
securities of'Public Bodies or of "Companies^ 
'Eke question then which we‘have to conside.r 
is this: Is the rent and interest received by 
capitalists from their investment dn ltyid and 
securities a form of., robbery by which they 
plunder .the community ? . 

Let us take the question of rent first,.though 
i hope to shqw that the differ%ntq between 
rent and interest is one of degree and not of 
essence—they are merely differ»*t forms o of 
payment to the owners of property foe the use 
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of "it by those who need it. ‘ Witfy regard-to 

rent, ail interesting a^d* iitcfsive attaek on It 

by Mr. Bernard Shaw, is .to be found »n .the 
* * % % 

first chapter of the Fabian Assays on Socialism. 

“Let us;” he says, “in the manner of the 
political economist, trace t the effects of settling 
a country by private property with’ undisturbed 
law and order. Figure to yourself the vast 
green plain of a country virgin to the spade, 
awaiting the advent of lrtatv* Imagine? «thcn 
the arrival of the first colonist-, the original 
Adam, developed by^centuries of ciyilizatioh, 
irify} an"Adam Smith,* prospecting for.a suitable 
patch of Private Property. A'dam is, is Political 
Economy fundamentally assumes him to be, 
‘on the make:’ therefore he drives, his spade 
into, and’sets up his stockade around, the mflst 
fertile and- favourably-situated patch he c!m 
find.’. . . Other Adams’oon^all on the ma|cd, 
and therefore' $11 sure t<? pre-empt patches as 
near as’ may be to .the first Adam’s, partly 
because he fyas chosen' the best situation^ 
partly for the jieasnrp of his society ttrrd con-' 
vCrsatioh, and partly because where two men 
are assemble® together ^ there is a two-marf 
power that is far more than double one-maflf 
power. . . /These Adams, too, Bring* their 
Cain’s- and Abels, 'who 'do not murder one 

E 
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"another,"bi^t merely pre-empt adjacent patches,” 

and so As the "process pf occupation pfoes on, 
and as new-comers stjll pour into the dand, 
“there i 5 nothing for the new-comer to' pre¬ 
empt save soil of 1 the second quality. Again, 
divisfcm of labour sets in amongst Adam’s 
neighbours ;*and \Vith it, of course, comes the 
establishment of a rnauket for the exchange of 
the products of their .divided labourT* Now it 
is not well to be far afield from that market, 
because distance from it‘involves cost for roads, 
.Heasts pf .burden, 'time. . . . All this will be 
saved to, Adam at the .centre, and ihcun;ed 
by "the new-comer at, the margin,” and so 
Mir. Shaw estimates the annual value of Adam’s 
prodiice ht £ i ,ooo, while the annual produce 
of the new,-comer on the margin is ^'500, with 
equal, industry on the part of Adam and the 
fifew-comers, so’.here'is a clear advantage of 
^500 a year to thtj first comer, which is 
economic rent. “The tvyo men labour*equally, 
and-yet one gets',£500 a year more than the 
•other -through the superior fertility of his land 
and convenience of its situation. . : . Why 
"should not Adam let his patclf to» the new¬ 
-comer at rent of ^500 a year? Since the 
produce vCill be £ 1,000, the ne"&-comer twill 
have £$oo left for himselY, or as much -as he' 
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cam ob*ta f in by titivating a* patch of his ojtfn at 

the margin ; arid it is pleasanter^ besides,’to be 
in the centre of society. th$n on the outskirts 
of it. ■’ The new-comer will* hifhself propose tlte 
arrangement; and Adam may fet’re as’ an idje 
landlord with a perpetual pension of ^500 
rent. The excess of fertility in Adame kyid is 
thenceforth recognized rent, and paid, as'it 
is to-day, fegularly by a jvorker to a drone.” *• 
Mr. Shaw proceeds to a further development 
as inhabitants pour* into the country until the 
outermost belt .of free’ land is reached, upOfl 
wljrch the yield to a man’s year’s .labour is 
only £joo. “ Clearly now the’rent of Adams 
primeval patch has risen to £ gcfo, since that 
is the excess of its produce over what *is by 
this time’all that is to be had rt:nt ; free. lkit 
Adam has .yielded up his hpid for 2 500 ‘a year 
t« a*tenant. It is this tepant‘accordingly 
now lets Adatn’s patch far £ 900 a year to the 
new-comer, 'who, of course/ loses nothing by 
the bargain, since it leaves-him the £iqo a 
year with which he.must be content, anyhow* 
Accordingly' he labours on Adam’s'land ; raises 
,£1,000 a.y’ear from it; keeps .£100 and pay» 
£goo to Adam’s tenant,’ who pays £500 to 
Adam, keeping £400 for himself, and thus also 
becoming an idle gentleman, though with a 
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SQmewHat f smalle»- income than the man of oflder 
family. It has, m-fact, come to this.^hat the 
private property in Adam’s land is divided 
between' three men,•the first doing none‘of the 
wprk and getting'half the produce, 1 the second 
doing none of the work and getting two-fifths 
of the prodifee, and the'third doing all the work 
and getting only one-tenth of the produce.” 
A*nd then, later, when the land is all filled up, 
thei^ comes in a still further supply of new¬ 
comers, “a man in a sfrange plight—one who 
..wanders fpom snow-line to sea-coast in search 
•of land, .and finds nothing that is hot'The 
property of some one , else . . . ,the first dis¬ 
inherited son of Adam, . . . who ‘is himself 
for the 'moment foodless, homeless, shiftless, 
superfluous and everything, that turns a man 
into } a tramp or a thrall. Yet he'is . . . able 60 
tlteal puissantly yithil’and, if only he could get 
access to it. . . . What if the, proletarian can 
contrive—invent—-anticipate a new wdnt— : turn 
the. land to somfe; hitherto undreamt-of use— 
■ wrhst •£ 1,500. a year froifi-the soil and site that 
only yielded £1,000 before? Lf he - can tlo 
"this, he can pay the full £ 1,000 tent and have 
•an income of ^500 left for himself. This is 
his .profit- 1 — the rent of his ability*—the excess 
of its produce over that of'ordinary stupidity.” 
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But* there also come other proletarian^ who 

are no'cleverer than other; tnetif who do as 

• • 

much- but not more th'an they. In the mean- 
time, • trwijig to division oi labour, thp use ftf 
tools and money and the ecoacftniffs of* civiliza¬ 
tion, man’s power of extracting wealth .from 
Nature is greatly increased, so that.the.prodrtc'e 
of land on the margin of cultivation may rise 
considerably; if we suppose,the yield to hate 
doubled, then the proletarian who is not ijldver 
“ can very well offer* to cultivate, the land, 
subject to a payment ftf, for instance, ,£i,6a® 
a £ear, leaving himself'.£400 a year. This will, 
enable ,the last holder of thp "tenant right to 
retire *as an idle gentleman, receiving a net 
income of £700 a year, and a gross income of 
.£1,600, out of which he pays .£900 a.year rent 
tp a landlord, who again _ pays to the’ h'ead 
landlord £500." ’ •, * • * 

This picture, so brillkintry‘drawn by Mr. 
Shaw, i#, of-course, largely fanciful. ‘In the 
first place, he begins by .assuming, as quoted 
above, a countty with undisturbed lajv and', 
oader, and a vast green plain virgin to the 
spade waiting»the advent of mart Put > n fact* 
countries arf very seldom found undbr these. 
com/ortable «eonditions ; They are much, more 
likely .to be found in the possession of savage ‘ 
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ovyners tvhp very«trong!y object Jo the presence 
of the gentleVnan. v/ho ( comes in with tei spade 
and proposes to till thpm. They are also very 
likely to*be tenanted by more or less unplea¬ 
sant wild beasts*, snakes and other -such fauna, 
whilo they are also likely to be encumbered 
with jthick forests' which have to be cleared 
before tillage is possible. Such are the dangers 
\^hich the original pioneer has, as d matter of 
fact* ,m most oases to face ; .but even if we 
follow Mr.« Shaw’s example’, and leave all these 
^unpleasantnesses ofit of account, the fact remains 
that the Adam who settles down on rhe hpst 
patah in die country is the pioneer who leads 
the way inth the wilderness, forsaking the 
pleasant Companionship of man. In Mr. Shaw's 
example,. „tus ’ arrival is followed by a large 
number of other people who • very quickly 
eflre this defect* in Ms surroundings, but* this 
by no means always* happens, And it is-quite 
possible that the oliginal pioneer is either killed 
with or without ‘ tontqre by the natives who 
iresfint- his intrusion, or i^ eaten by wild beasts, 
or, after years of struggle with ’ the - natural 
■difficulties of «his position, dies *of .starvation 
•owing to the failure of his crops. If, on the 
contrary, tilings turn out.as Mr. Shaw describes 
them, the fortunate 'prospfector who has. by a 
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staokd of luck, which is ptbbably nare ip actual, 
life, fo^ncl the very best pieco of land Up jhe 
country for his original occupation, * reaps, a 
reward from his*judgme'nt,and the success wjfh 
which he has overcome natyral difficulties and 
the sacrifices which he has made in facing the' 
dangers and’hardship of’life in tl^e wilderness, 
far from the pleasant companionship of his 
fellows. -That Mr. Shaw’s figures are bajgd 
rather on his imagination than on the „facts 
which usually rule' in* a work-a-dav world is a, 
minor detail. t It docs not often, I imagine, 
Imppea that a tenant who is making* .£100 Of 
actual profit, is paying an antvual refit of ^900., 
EnoOgh has been said to show that, even if 
all were as Mr. Shaw has* described^it, the 
owner of the fortunately-situated central patch 
.has done something to earn the rent which he 
denives from it,*and sy can .hardly be blasted 
as a parasite feeding pn V/ciety, and giving, 
nothing in'return for the goods whioh he en¬ 
joys. And those who, came after him and 
shared his ‘fprtuge were‘also pioneers, aad* 
adventurers, who mide a sacrihae and took ’a 
risk. I£ li*ch men must be dubbed thieves, 
thieves are people wh& are wanted-. A year 
or, two of pioneering in a wilderness might alter 
Mf, Shaw’s view surprisingly. 
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it Me. Ramsay Macdftnald in his very interest¬ 
ing little book. on The Socialistic Movement, 
•one of the volumes of 'the Home University 
Lnfirar^, gjives anoth’tjf Version of this criticism 
of rent as a charge; on industry. On page 56, 

>' Income from land,” he says, “is not of the 
nature' of reward for services rendered. It 

1 * ' 

usgd fo be. Land was granted by the sove¬ 
reign to his captains who, in return for their 
possessions, rendered 'military service to the 
'•ctate.'and in addition paid certain taxes, so as 
to provide the king-;—who was the embodiment 
‘of the Stott—with what ‘income he required*-" 
.Onpage 1^9 he says that “the type of un¬ 
earned income is rent. ‘ The Socialist there¬ 
fore propose to tax’it, and when he is told that 
by doing sb he is differentiating one ..kind of 
property from another, he replies, that this is, 
so, .the‘reason being tha,t land‘is differentiated. 

,.front every other-kind.of property by its own 
i nature. .The aim ,of this tax' i$’ to .secure 
the'economic rent for the* state, because it is 
• the state that created the value which economic 
rent represents!” This i*> the argument on* 
which those depend who draw th^‘difference 
between rent and interest, rent being in their 
opinion a profit which is made by*,ihe State, 
and oUg'ht to belong to the' S^ate, while interest 
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may ftr may not have something to^bd said for' 
it. Their argument, if ,1 ,ujidei*stand itLrigbt, 
is this, that rent beifig the difference in pro¬ 
ductive power between cue .piece of land and 
another, is not due tb any, Exertions of the' 
owner of it, apart of course from any improve-* 
ments which the ownpr may ha.ve .made, 'in 
which case they acknowledge that he is entitled 
to interest on the capital which he has put into 
it. Otherwise it is simply a gift of nature in 
the greater fertility the soil, or,a gift from* 
the community,which lias aiade the land vari¬ 
able by crowding in*to want to live’upon it* 
or by establishing markets . ih its .neighbour- < 
hood* so that its produce is moee cheaply and 
profitably sold. In other’words, •rejjt is a 
present that is put into the pocket of the lapd- 
pwner, by the needs of the corhmunity," and 
50 is socially created. ., . 

But is it >not true tjiat* "nearly all wealth, ■ 
including eVen the wages ,of labour, • is mpre 
or less socially created, ajid is not this distinc¬ 
tive attribute of the; rent of land in fact, sbarc^* 
by most of the payments which arry community 
.makes to, its,members ? It may be quite true 
that certain lucky landfbrds have had untold 
wealth heaped upon them by beirig fo/tunate 
possessors of pieces of ground in London and* 
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■Manhattan ( Mand. fn other words, they*have 
.grown* rich bfcdau.se, there was *a community 
wjifch .wanted to enjoy, and make use ©f a 
certain article of - .which they Vere ppssdssed. 
But is n6t this filco true in a greater or less 
'degree of all of us who recpive payments from 
our 'fellows ifi respect 'of work tha't we do, or 
property that we own ? Owners of railways 
wetild certainly have built them in vain if there 
had hqt been a community to travel on them 
"and to send goods over ‘them. The barrister 
, with a huge practice would not be able to earn 
f>is jQ 20,000 a year if thcr.e were not a‘crowd 
‘of litigants* with* money to spend on the ex¬ 
pensive luxury of justice. The journalist can 
only o?rn* nioney from his pen if society has 
provided him vtfitli readers sufficiently educated 
to ‘enjoy his views on current evehjs. Even, 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin .would s'mile in vain*on 
'a desert island. * Tha wage-earrter only gets 
his. wagfcs because' there are employers who 
set hjm to work a*nd consumers to absorb the 
pVochict. which.his labour^ helps, to produce. 

Any of us “who criticizes any onq ’else for the 
enjoyment of sqcially created wealth" raay easily 
oure himself of the vice of envy by wondering 
how rrvuch ©f the good things of rite earth .he 
could have himself enjoyed if he had been‘put 
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dbwn by, himself in a wilderness, wifh hcv society 
to create wealth for Ijim.* Nearly alt wdalth- i;j 
in feet more or less spcfelly created, ju£t a’s* it, 
may’ also be said that hiont forms, of human 
society are to a great extent created* by wealth 
or the desire to possess wealth. It is an fact, ' 
as has been pointed out by Locke in* his Essay 
on Civil hat ion, for the purpose of the mutual 
protection of their liyes- and property Wat 
men originally,formed themselves into ciyilized. 
societies . 1 * . • 8 

Moreover, *it will ’be rfoted th;;t Mr. M^c, 
Jtbnald in his analysis of the origin of rent, 
which seems to be much closer to the actual* 
facts of the case than the sketch producer! by 
Mr. Shaw’s brilliant imagination, 'sltaws that 
rent whs originally earned b’y captains who 
were settled upon the land in return for military 
services. According*to him therefore’the 
original owh,ers of lattd received it in returif 
for service's rendered in rite course of military* 
occupation. Modern, *op,ihion in its'.revolt 
against views whiph we no^ stignaatb.e^as 
Prussianism or militarism may argue that this 
would not* now be regarded*as an equitable 

• 

1 Cf. Plato, Reput lie, Book II, “A State arises out of the 
nSpdsof mankind ; no one is self-sufficing, 6ut all'ofus haye 
many whnts."—(]oweft's translation.) 
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basis 'of possession. But we have no right to 
throw hack our Modern views and expect people 
mafiy centuries ago {o act in accordance with 
theln. If it can be‘shown that those ^ho 
originally ‘acquired -property did so by carrying 
out what was then considered to be the business 
and 'duty of <a public-spirited man, then they 
surely earned their reward according to the 
views which were then current. It may be 
.arguecl that when feudal tenure ceased and 
armies were raised by different methods, those 
who had held the land as a reward for military 
service ought to have been made to surrender 
ft of pay rent for it to the State. But in fact 
all these arguments and imaginings about the 
origin o ( various forms of property, in the ages 
when the world was first being settled, or 
conquered by invading hordes who. Seized the 
property of its inhabitant's, are to a great extent 
irrelevant. 

If.land Were still ir the hands of the descend¬ 
ants of the original pioneers, or, in the case 
ot'England, of the descendants of the Norman 
captains among whom William the Conqueror 
parcelled out the land, it might then possibly 
be worth while to enquire, in the light of equity, 
into the title-deeds of these gentlemen. But 
w'e know that much of this property has changed 
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bands since, they got ft and fs *now. in the 
hands’of people whq hav& invested thfc pro-, 
ceeds of their labour,in jt, and is in fact'an, 
ordinary investment, veryMifficult to distinguish 
from an investment in Government’ securities 
or those of industrial Companies. ,Ewen in 
the case of the great slices'of English territory, 
granted by King Charles the Second to the 
mistresses who amused his leisure, it has*'to 
be remembered that these fascinating, /adies • 
rendered a service In their time of a kincf 
which, according to ’view's current in th«.s£- 
c^ays,*entitled them to any reward that the 
caprices of, the monarch chose to shower'upon’ 
them’. 

In all times, and still at the yj&srit, the 
ignorance and vjee of the community, or* of 
.those members of it who happen to pontrol 
claims to its wealth* .have showered ;fftd 
continue to’s.hower wealth upon totally un-' 
worthy objects. This is a disease which can 
only be cured by the edyoatipli of the community,, 
to make mora judicious use o£ its p®w6r~to 
decide; by'.the choice which it’exercises in 
• consumjitioi*, as to whom it shall enrich. We 
cannot now go back and say that because 
society in <he Middl,e Ages or at*thedme of 
the’. Restoration gave wealth to the wrong 
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•people,, vfe qhduld now take it away again “from 
their representatives, .most of whom have'paid 
fofit vyith money earned by services rendered. 
But it mqst certalnly*is our business apd 'duty 
to see tha*t we"do* not no‘w put riches into the 
bands .of those who 'pander to our ignorance 
and * vjcc.. Are we putting much successful 
energy into this duty ?, 

"There is perhaps some difference in the 
powej- .which investors in land have to charge 
others for the use of it a's compared with that 
.of<-‘other founts of pt*operfy from..which interest 
and profit ( are earned. ' .Competition is less 
•free and multiplication is less possible, though 
as the rural l'andowners of England foui’id to 
their o^st; in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the development of transport, by 
bringing far-away wildernesses v/Ithin reach, 
for farming purposes, has extended the c»m, 
"peting area enormously and will do so in future 
to • an extent, perhaps, that we "'cannot yet 
^imagine. Even urban, land is not quite a 
pTbrropoly. Owners of sites in Mayfair may 
seem to be able to dictate their own' terms, buft 
there is a point at which the community wilb 
refuse to pay their price and go to other abodes. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in the book already 
quoted (page 58), says- that the owner of land is 
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‘'>0 tRe position of a man who holds fhe’key^ 
of life’, ^and he* conseqpe<it 4 y.cah*exacca Tnaxsi- 
mum toll as his price.^. He does so.” • Does 
he, under modern condifione, hold ,the keys 
of life any. more than, for example, ’the coal¬ 
miner ? Does not .competition in each, case, 
when it is allowed to work,*come do the rescue 
of the consumer or tenant ? If all the land were 
owned by one owner he.might be able to exdct 
the maximum .toll. Hut it is not so,, and 
competition between i‘ts owners gives a chance 
to those who w.ant to hire it. And,yet at the^ 
bijttom of the matter the fact that, land was 
made .by nature, while all other’ form., of 
property owe something to man’s effort in their 
production and use, makes the receiv<a;° \'>f rent 
especially liable tp attack when' tb.e, rights -of 
property are in question. .Rent that is derived 
from work put into the land is of course indis¬ 
tinguishable from ordinary interest on capital. 
But when it is paid just because a site is thought 
to be especially desirable bV the community, 
or because somebody else has built a rail tv dy 
through it'pr near it, the case' for special 
•taxation of the increment is strong; though 
that increment differs only in degree from the 
windfalls which are.given, for example, to 
owners of stocks of black-dress materials when 
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Ihe Court ^suddenly and hurriedly goes* into 
mourn ingf. * 

. If, then, even the capitalist who takesf his 
income in the form df rent has a good deal to 
say for himself before he pleads guilty to the 
charge of robbing the community, the capitalist 
who earn's irtterest and profit on other forms of 
investment has a still stronger case. 

Incomes,” says Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
(page ,61), “derived from invested capital are 
'not so easy to classify. The Ricardian dictum 
that all wealth is v created by v - labour is not 
exactly true. It carries one much further than 
the ‘Statement which is. true—that no .wealth 
caii be created without the service of labour. 
But th'S’T i s much wealth which labour cannot 
create without*the aid of capital. A ‘man can 
gcf i'ntp the forest and tear boughs "off trees with 
hik hands for hi*, firosj but he cannot fell tfees 
without an axe of sonle kind, w.hich is capital. 
Capital, therefore, has its value, A simple fact 
k which means that, under the freest economic 
conditions, interest will paid. It may be 
interest of 5 per cent., it may be’ of a tenth 
per cent., but she utility of capital fn production* 
•will always have an appreciable value which 
the .labourer who uses . it will *$ay without 
suffering exploitation - or injustice. Interest is 
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tf^erefore^ not of the nature of a mc/nofxjy toll.'' 

It is a*p a y me M for service rendered. *. This we. 

may* call pure interest^. Risk may determine 

its amount, but' no consiclerauon but this <?an 
... . „ « ... 
justify its -existence. * . 

Thus the troubled capitalist who ,is. won¬ 
dering whether he is- really a thief will" tie 
relieved to find that be is acquitted by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, a been, and uncompronfis- 
ing Socialist, of the charge mode against him 
by Mr. Cole and thd other Guildsmen. On* 
the other hand, he is apparently yondemrfecj 
bj- Mv. Bernard Shaw in the chapter quoted 
above /rom j;he Fabian Essays. “ hf,” he says, * 
"a railway is required, all that is necessary is 
to provide subsistence for a sufficieijf ..number 
of labourers to construct it. If, for example, 
rfhe railway* requires the labour of a thousand 
men for five years, the "ciisj pi the proprietors 
of the site IS the subsistence of one thousand * 

• V 

men fop five*years. This subsistence fs techni¬ 
cally called capital. It, is yfovided for by the a 
proprietors not consuming the.whole*exbess 
tfver wages* .of the produce of the labour of 
•their other • wage-workers, but> setting aside 
enough for the subsistence of the railway 
makers. Iff this way capital can elairm to be_ 
the xesult of saving, or, as one ingenious 
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apologist Aeatly put it, the reward .of abs'u- 
• nfence—a gleam of humour which still enlivens 
treatises on capital. .The savers, it Heed 
hardly be said, are - tfyose who have more 
jnoney than they want to spend ; the ab¬ 
stainers. are those who have less. . At the end 
of five „ years _ the completed railway is the 
property of the capitalists, and the railway 
makers fall back into the labour market as help¬ 
less as they were .before. . . . Colloquially, one 
property with a farm on it is said to be land 
.yielding rent; whilst another," with a railway 
6n, it, is called capital yielding interest. But 
ecoriomicaily there is no ‘distinction betwe.en 
th£m when they once become sources of 
revenue'. ..-This would be quite clearly seen 
if costly enterprises like a .railway could be 
undertaken by a single landjord^on his owrt- 
ldnd out of his 6wp surplus wealth. It is'the 
necessity of combining a number of possessors 
of surplus wealth . u . . that modifies th'e term¬ 
inology and external aspect of the exploitation- 
But'the hiodification is nos an alteration ; share¬ 
holder and landlord live alike on- the produce 
extracted front their property by Iche'labour of 
the proletariat." 

Agdin, a variation on. the same* theme .was 
produced by Ruskin" in Fors Clavigera, when 
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hehquo"tes,.in the first letter, all exanSple given 
in a Cambridge Manual t>P Political Economy 
of a Carpenter called Jajtuy who made h mi self 
a plane, so as to *be ably to eafn more.from his 
customers, but was then persfladed by a frienfl, 
William, to Ignd the *plai;e to him for a »yea£. 
William promised to give ‘Jan),es'at Tho end 
of the year a new plane exactly like the old 
one (for the rather surprising reason that tKe 
plane was certain to # be worn gtit in the y«ar), 
also a n,ew plank as a compensation for the 
advantages of wftich J;ynes was to be»deprived, 
by'^lending the planednstcad of using it in his’ 
owe business “ The plane,”*says Ruskin,*“is 
the symbol of all capital, and # the plank is the 
symbol of all interest. . . . ]ame.^ makes a 
plane, len’ds it to William on ist January for 
a>year. William gives him-a plank for thev loan 
of it* wears it out, and mulcts,another for Jamgs* 
which he gives him on *3ist December. On 
ist Jantfary he again. borrcCws the new qnd; 
and the arrangement is legated continuously.” 
This arrangement ha holds up -to shorn *as* 
b£ing entirely unfair to William. 

How will the ordinary .capitalist feel after all* 
this dose of condemnation? His withers will* 
probably be*"unwrung. He will sde that in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s exarrtple the people who 
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paid Workers to build a railway,-to that extent 
refrained from frivolous and luxurious spend¬ 
ing, dhd created a means of transport which 
was or was not 'of benefit to the community. 
.If* it was not, the community would not travel 
on it‘and they would losfi their money. If it 
was, they were entitled to remuneration for the 
service that they provided. The “labour of 
the, proletariat,” as Mr. Shaw calls it, built the 
railway, under the direction which the capital¬ 
ists provided or paid for, in return for the 
ypay which 1 the capitalists put into their hands. 
Were they thereby “exploited”? And would 
the'manual workers have been as well off as 
they are, if no capitalists had equipped the 
world with railways and machinery? 

'As ,to ’Ruskin’s example,* the capitalist will 
see that the lender of the plane did the bor¬ 
rower a service>by lending him a tool which 
would help him in his work,, and was fully 
entitled to a reward in -the shape of "a .plank 
■ and the return of -his' plane or its replacement 
"by a 'new Give if it had b'een h’orn out. Did 
Ruskin mean that he should have given the 
plane, which' he had made to help his own 
work, to the borrower who wanted it to help 
his? If we are all to give everything to every¬ 
body else, it will be a very nice and ‘altruistic 
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state ®f affairs, but will-it hot lead* t<» industrial 
chaos rather than progress? , Moreover, if tli£ 
uncomfortable capitalist pursues his stijdy of 
Fors- 'Clavigera -he wilf fitid jon a later page 
that a logical but not too tactffll Correspondent 
wrote and asked Ryskin how, with his .views 
on capital, he justified his own action in Jiving 
on money left by his father, ancf that buskin’s 
reply was most unconvincing and irrelevant! 
And naturally, for though ths capitalist fyho 
is such by reason oT Iris own work and saving 
can laugh at these wHo caH him a. thief, the 
inheritor of the result’s of his effort is not in. 
nearly such a strong position. He knows 
that be did not steal his immunity from the 
economic problem that faces most r>f us, of 
working or else suffering penury, ^because jt 
tyas given or left to him by some out vVho 
earned it. But he*may wtJJ ask,himself whether 
it is equitable that such a great advantage, 
involving such a great handicap to* others, 
should be handed on from erne generation to 
another. He' jvill .appease himself probably, 
with the reflection tlfat if property could not 
be passed 61* a great incentive ,to production 
and progress would be lost. If the venturers* 
an d,organizers could not hand on .theis pro¬ 
perty .to* their heirs most of them would, 
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posSiJify and even probably, give less tifne ind 
energy to enterprise, and there would be a clog 
on the wheel of the industrial chariot. But 

* |) K. f 

on this subject there has in the last, few years 
been a' great change in opinion, and I lately 
heard, that a distinguished American banker 
liad ..expressed a doubt as to whether he would 
be wise to leave his children with more than 
$5,000 a year—a quite moderate income from 
an American point of view in these days. In 
any case, the, inheritor may also remember that 
the State, shows all increasing*- tendency to take 
■ toll on ^states passing at death, and,“in “jthis 
country, now seizes no less than, 40 per cent, 
of the largest properties when their owner dies. 
As long as it Joes not check enterprise and 
the accumulation of capital this determination 
of t)je State seems to be both equitable and 
■Expedient, and^to be in the interest even -of 
those who seem to suffer by it, but actually are 
thereby, and to that extent, compelled* to justify 
their existence by tkejr own efforts and saved 
. from, a possible life of idje boredom. 

So far, then, from the capitalist being a thief, 
he seems to render, or represent. some one 
who has rendered, a service to the commu* 
nity -without which ecpnomic progress would 
be impossible. In fact we may say that any 
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dne who is able to be a tapifalisf, fey‘spending, 
something on- the equipment bf industry, and 
fails to do so. checks the clock of material 
progfes§. If we are going tq; throw ugly words 
like “thief” about, we shouU'with nWe justice 
throw them at the ^elf-indulgent spender thafi 
at the capitalist who .leaves* the .world richer 
and better equipped than he found it. 



CHAPTER V 

I.ABO'JK AND ITS PRODUCT 

*.We have seen that under Capitalism the 
course of production and the question of the 
.prices at which goods and services shall be 
so}d is left to the decision o.f, the average 
tpnsumer, and that Capitalism is thus -truly 
deinqcratic, in spirit as compared with the 
bureaucratic tyranny that would be set up by 
State Socialism or the Guild tyranny that the 
Guild Socialists would set up if ever they could 
arrive at a workable scheme ; that the price„ 
which the consumer pays for an article has- to 
:cover payment for services rendered by labour, 
management, capitalists and adventurers ; that 
the claim of capital to.its interest and profit is 
adswttqd, by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to be 
sound, and can be shown to be so by a. state« 
ment of the obvious facts about rprqduction. 
But the question of the share that the wage- 
earners,, are. to get out of the prirsa paid Jay 
the consumer has not,yet been tackled,* and it 
88 
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n^fed fiardjy bq said thdt on the better solution* 
of this'problefh the jfitutV: of Capitttlisirt de- , 
pends. Capitalism has uot only to bo just 
and expedient, *ind the best systeyi in tfie 
interests of the comnfunity,' It hds*to shgw 
clearly that this is so and make the .matter 
plain to a large number of doubter?, w‘ljo*have 
power to wreck it if they are not convinced. 

We can approach the problem from a different 
angle by considering a claim t which has*often 
been put forward by writers on th^ subject of * 
labour and capifal, namely, the right of labohr^ 
to.the*“ whole of its produce.” An iuterestingf 
bopk on thig subject has been written by *Dr. 
Anton Menger, Professor of Jurisprudence ‘in 
the University of Vienna, and translated into 
English with an. introduction * by .Professor 
Foxwell. ’• . 

• On page 2 of this work*, Dj-.Jtlenger describe? 
what he considers the ‘“ideal law of property 
from thfe economic point of view.” 'This, he 
says, “would be attained iu a system which , 
ensured to every labourer the whole produce* 
of his labour, and every want as complete 
Satisfaction ds the means at disposal would 
allow.” He observes that “our actual law oP 
property which rests.almost entirely 011 -tra¬ 
ditional ‘political conditions, does not even 
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attempt the attainment 'of these economic ends. 
Originally the occupation of most countries was 
effected by conquest and settlement, and> since 
then the. sword has sufficiently often modified 
the existing distribution of property. When 
the State began to legislate as to rights of 
possession, it was generally content to sanction 
actual relations with a few unimportant alter¬ 
ations ; so that it is easy to see how our 
property law, being the outcome of quite other 
than economic conceptfons, seeks neither to 
srecure to the labourer the full produce of his 
■labour, nor to guarantee to existing wants*the 
greatest feasible satisfaction. Our present law 
of property which centres in private possession 
does not, in the first place, guarantee to the 
labourer the whole product of his labour. By 
assigning the existing objects of wealth, and 
Especially the .instruments of production, to 
individuals to use ac their pleasure, our law 
of property invests such individuals' with an 
ascendancy, by virtue of which, without any 
labour of their own, they draw an unearned 
income which they can apply to the satisfaction 
-of their wants. This income, for ..which the 
• legally-favoured recipients return no personal 
equivalent to society, has been called rept by 
the St. Simonians; by Thomson and .Marx, 
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Surplus value. I intend to call it "utiearne’d 
incom'e. Thfe legally recognized existence* of 
unearned income proye.yin itself that cur Law, 
of 'property dofs not even atm at obtaining for 
the labourer the whdfe product of his* industry.” 

Thus, Dr. Antofi Menger, approaching jhe 
problem from a different point pf vievf.,seems to 
agree with Mr. Cole, quoted in my last chapter, 
that the capitalist is a thief* who lives upondhe 
work of others whom he deprives of their full* 
reward.for the work* that they do? It may be 
noted that heuthnits himself that the occupahop. 
pf most countries-was effected by conquest 
and settlement, and he seems to regard neither 
of these forms of activity, as involving ‘any 
labour, or entitling those who earned them out, 
and their heirs who followed them, to any reward 
, for the exertions then made. In fact,.as has 
•already been pointed oat. military service.Was 
a form of labour which was called for by the 
comrrrtinity’at the tune when it was fashionable, 
and therefore seems to be just as much entitled 
to its reward as that of many popular novelists, 
•popular entertainers and popular swindlers of 
to-day whdm the demands of the public enrfch 
to the astonishment of detached observers. “ 

.It may^Slso be noted that the two essentials 
of -the ideal law of -property assumed by 
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Dr. Mfihger are'hard to reconcile one'with 
another. / If every 'labourer is‘to haVe the 
whole <produce of h : s labour, it seems to be 
impossible to arrange matters'so that all the 
wants of ah' members of society will be as com¬ 
pletely, satisfied as the means of disposal will 
allow.. One'essential is based on the principle 
of reward in proportion to labour; the other 
on' reward in proportion to “wants”—a very 
different matter. • 

Let us consider this question of the surplus 
vaiue, or , unearned income, - of which the 
capitalist is accused of robbing Labour. " M’r. 
Philip Snowden, < on page 73 of his. book 
on - Socialism' and Syndicalism , makes the 
following remarks on this theory. “ The 
doctrine of surplus value, or of surplus labour 
as it is sometimes called, is not like a theory- 
of value—an abstract, idea. It is a concrete- 
fact. The modern capitalist system is so 
highly organized and its .operations ’are so 
intricate, that the unpaid value of the worker’s 
product is often obscured, yet it can be found 
in concrete form by a little investigation-. The 
existence of a^rich class who do ?io labour is > 
the conclusive proof of the claim that labour 
does, not receive all that labour "dreates, but 
that a surplus over and above the wages of 
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labour ^.appropriated in some $vjy and income 
form by those who do'no.wdrk. But'to admit* 
the f^uth of the doctrine * 5 f surplus valile does 
not involve an accep^nce o‘£ tlpe cjyctrine in 
the crude form in whfcli it is expounded in tlip 
Communist J\Ianifesto , where; the idea'fs con¬ 
veyed that manual labour is tlie sole producer 
of wealth. In his later writings, Marx seenps 
to express that view at time’s, though at others 
he very clearly recognizes ..the contribution 
made to production by directive* ability and 
mental capabilities.” jHere, then, tve have a 
slight but very important variation of the 
meaning of. the word, “labourer,” which* has 

now been made to include the owner * of 

• % 

directive ability. „ 

Labour's case for better treatment, like ^ill 
- * * • 
'other good’cases, is only harmed by'being 

bver-stated, and no one , c*iij. , pretend that J.lie 

manual worker does everything which is in- 

volved*by modern produefipn. But if ynder 

the word "labour" we- Lave to include also 

directive abilify, is f ;it not still -a verylarge 

assumption that the owners of it and of manual 

‘skill and’strength could,togethei*do everything 

that is needed in production? If we put a 

manual worker, or a thousand manual wbrkers,. 

with* a sufficient* number of possessors of 
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directive ability, ‘down on a bare .piece of 
'ground, they could produce nothing until they 
had reclaimed the gf./upd and furnished them¬ 
selves wit!) the necessary tools' and equipment 
for, production. Tn otheV words, they would 
have to do a great deal ofSvork between them, 
the only, product of which would be the ability 
tQ do more work later on more efficiently and 
satisfactorily. Because labour and manage¬ 
ment at the present moment cannot produce 
anything without the help of labojur and 
management that has been ddrie in the past, 
this labour and management that has been 
done' in the past is provided by the capitalist 
who also, under modern conditions of production, 
earns a profit by running a risk. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, on page 62 of his 
book that I have already quoted on the 
Socialist Movemt'rt, said very truly that there 
is much wealth which labour cannot create 
without the aid of capital. “ A man ban go 
into a forest and tear boughs off trees with his 
hands' for his fires, but -he cannot fell trees 
without an axe of some kind, which is Capital.'’ 
The product of labour by itself is"a miserable 
Subsistence if without capital; that is, without 
,the usd of work done in the past—stored>up 
work, as we may call‘it. The only things that 
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labour could produce by itself'w^yld be berries 

off the trees, "roots Qtit* of “the ground, and 
perhaps birds and betystsv that the labourer 
might or* might not h'f luck)?, enough to kill 
with his own hands, * This*could bardly be 
called production, ft is. simply taking^whaf 
Nature provides. As soon as labour wants to 
produce in earnest, in the modern sense of the; 
word, it has to provide itself'with some sorgoT 
tool or weapon ; th;it is to say," it lias to*work 
for some time without geceiving any*reward, in 
order that it m&'J- worlj more efficiently in th*e 
future.' As soon as it has done so, it becomes 
a capitalist. . Mr. Macdonald rightly pointed 
out that an axe is capital; .as soon as our 
labourer has fashioned himself an a^xe, he has, 
in fact, become a capitalist. If he manufacture’s 
his own capital thp interest-on that capital-then 
gbes to himself. If he eTrfplojrt others with it* 
does he then.rofe those otliers? 

Let us consider how the whple process wqrfe 
out by going back to the’solitary man on the 
island whom we'imagitied in an earlier dhdpfer. 
We saw that in order to fish more easily Crusoe 
thade hirrfielf* an axe, and then bfiilt himself a" 
boat. He was then able to get a larger catch 
of fj§h, ancf so appropriated to himself -the 
reward of hjs labouf whenever he went fishing, 
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plus the reward 6f his further past ljibotxr at a 
fime when he built' the boat, and of the risk 
that lie took of failure, in making the axe and 
boat, and of not being" able_ to catch .any more 
_fi$h when his boat was built. Let us then 
suppose that a fresh inhaoitant, Friday, arrives 
on the, island, and also thinks that it would be 
nice to eat some of the fish that are easily to 
be caught a little distance from the shore. 
Friday naturally asks Crusoe for the loan of 
his boat, a\id Crusoe makes a bargain with him 
Under which Friday is allowed the use of the 
boat for a day, promising-to give Crusoe a share 
of &ny fish that he may,catch. 

Here we have an example of a labourer 
apparently being robbed of part of the produce 
of his labour. Crusoe can .sit in the sun at the 
door* of his hut and do no work all day, on the 
expectation that, Friday will bring him home 
enough fish for supper when he comes in from 
his day’s sport, but does Crusoe really rob 
Friday? Friday, sorely is enabled by the 
results of Crusoe’s past .effortc, in making the 
axe and the boat, to fish much more easily than 
he would have been able to do if he .had sat on 
the rock and not gone out to sea. A large 
part of his catch is in fact the result of Crusoe’s 
past labour, and Friday, with this help, is able, 
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aTter paying Crusoe’s Share, keep a .larger 
supper' for himself than ■hb eouicf have ca’uglft 
without it. Mr. SnowdJ* argues that* there 
must *be. surplus vali^f or imearned^ income 
because certain peoptaare ncft obliged to wotk. 
But Friday’s case se. 4 ms - to show that Jaboitf 
shares in the unearned 1 income, which, is not 
really unearned, but earned by labour done irv 
the past. . m * 

Then there comes another inhabitant, Satur- 
day, who also wants the boat. HoW is Crusoe 
to decide whether he shall lfind it to*Friday ir 
to ^Saturday ? He wjlf naturally lend it to the 1 
one who promises him the largest share of fish. 
Here*we see him enjoying socially created 
wealth because the appearance of a 'third in¬ 
habitant has brought in the element, of com¬ 
petition, and.enabled him. to secure a larger 
proportion of fisfi than *he. u;»uld have beyn" 
able to get iPtpe stimuhTs of competition had 
not increased the vajue of his boat.” Never¬ 
theless, the fact remains thaj the boat, which 
is his stored-up, woidc, is still the .basis of'ftis 
claim upon A share of the work of whichever 
of the conjpelitors succeeds in getting the boat. 
If we suppose that he lends the boat to Friday, 
we qiay then* go on tej assume that'Saturday, 
being anxious for food, and not handy enough 
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to pick up a living for himself by himself, msfy 
be ready to earn a ideal, out of 'Crusoe's' accu¬ 
mulated store of foo^,, the proceeds of his. past 
work, or out of the fish\^hich he experts 'to get 
from Friday—again the^proceeds of his past 
^ork-.-in return for a day's work which Satur¬ 
day prpiiiises to do on Crusoe’s wheat patch, 
feeding it, or digging it, or enlarging it. 

Crusoe is now becoming a capitalist on a 
large-scale, employing two workers. If, then, 
other inhabitants appear, Crusoe may make 
bargains -with the'm to make .new axes and 
build new, boats acting under his direction, and 
with the advantage of the experience that he 
gained by his earlier efforts. He sets th‘em to 
work on ‘improving the equipment of the whole 
of the community, while Friday continues to 
works for him as a fisherman, and Saturday a$ 
a .farm labourer, . Io- the case of the later 
comers, when no actual stored-up 'work is being 
applied by Crusoe, to thqir efforts^ when they 
themselves are going .to make the axes and 
build- the boats, it woul,d. seem at first that 
Crusoe has no claim whatever to remuneration ; 
but here again it will be seen that coring the 
period in which they are doing work which will 
produce no result tha^ can be’ •immediately 
consumed, he will have to maintain them either 
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fiut of his store of food*, Which j^s His'past Work, 
or out bf the food raised, under his direction by 
Saturday, whose work l|ys been madti more 
effectively past .work which Grusoe had already 
put into the agricultural development of the 
island, and further /that Crusoe’s expariend: 
and directive ability will ea’rn its reward in 
directing them in their task. 

Finally, there may arrive a new-comef, 
Sunday, a man of real organizing ability ivji’om 
Crusoe appoints to relieve him of all the direct¬ 
ing and organi/.i'ig work required by .the varifcd 
business that he is ijo’w carrying on—farming; 
fishery and boat building—in.return for a share 
of the? food which the enterprises already founded 
and conducted by Crusoe are producir/g. Sun¬ 
day is his managing director, atid*. undertakes 
the task of overseeing the work of all the defers, 
and seeing that Crusoe’s .share of the produce 
is duly paid ft) .him. Crusoe' has now become 
an idle •capitalist living on. the surplus value 
apparently created by pilose, who are working 
for him, but dqtuall.y. called into being largely, 
by his owrr past work, directive‘power, and 
readiness to Hake a risk. He Cc*.n sit all day 
and meditate, or stroll at his ease over the- 
islapd, whik! other people work and supply 
surplys value for .his clothing and feeding. 
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'This'hp’has clorye<by 'placing the results of hiS 
.past Work at tte disposal, of the others, s6 that 
tl\ey by working on.[it, and with it, can more 
easily earn a Subsistence for themselves, 
providing \i surplus vatye for him and for 
themselves, to the benefit of all parties 
concerned. ’ 

If we ask why, when once the second boat 
hSs been built, Crusoe should have any right 
to arty, extra catch of fish that is secured by its 
"use, the answer is that by devoting the work of 
those who* came afid asked him for food in 
return for,their labour to,increasing the* pro¬ 
ductive equipment of the island, he has in fact 
marie that effort of abstinence which so fnuch 
amused Mr. Bernard Shaw, as was shown by a 
quotation „£roih him in a previous chapter. 
Inste?‘d of employing those who built the; 
second boat upon this.work, which was goingr 
' to increase the food supply of tjid community, 
Crusoe might very \vell have turned'their labour 
in the direction oi .inor^asing his enjoyment of 
comfort and luxury for the/nomen't. He might, 
for example,' have put one of them on- to the 
task of singing songs to him, or*'telling hinv 
-stories, or making faces at him just as enter¬ 
tainers do at a twentieth-century cinema shpw. 
He might have set them te work on mating 
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his hut more, water-tight, or'cht ,making him a 

new suit of clothes, ,or* on building *a §edctn* 
chaiv for him, and carryjng’him about tlie'islapd, 
thus relieving hihi of the trouBJe of walking, and 
giving liim the savatie counterpart of the j»ys 
of motoring. In other .word^, he might have 
turned their activities ' into a .non-pradhctive 
channel, which would have increased his enjoy¬ 
ment of a slothful existence’ but left the total 
output enjoyed .by. the rest of the community 
unimproved. , * 

He also might have* spent the resources tfiafr 
he had available for feeding his workmen on his 
own gluttonous enjoyment, in’stcqd of investing 
it in improving the equipment of the ,island for 
further production. 1 lad he done so, he would 
have had what is called a “good time” for the 
moment, buV his .band of workmen would* hage 
"been thro wig out of enfployjrient, because .he 
would have t had nothing wherewith to pay 
them, and they would liavt, to go and /end 
for themselves and pick' up what they could 
in other parts *of the island, either becoming' 
capitalists . themselves and building up for 
themselves possessions out of their own past 
labour, or leading a hand-to-mouth existence'’ 
with, a considerable - chance of dying* from 
hunger. 
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'‘that'ifj'fact un^er rrfodern conditions of pro- 
, cLuctiOn all the macHifiery that 'is provided by 
capital- is actually maUe by labour. The wage- 
earners build the railways, dig out and fetch 
the raw 'material, 'and put it through the pro- 
c^sses4.hat make it into machinery. But labour 
has' done ah this tinder direction provided by 
managers working for capital and paid by 
capital, and labour could not have done it if 
capital had not paid it wagqs out of previously 
'accumulated stores, which capital paid_ for out 
of* money that it ea'rned or got*by some service 
or action for which it was paid by the'tifqn 
existing sense of the community. Capital and 
labour both live to an extent that few of us 
realize on'the exertions of those who have gone 
before, directed and paid for,by those who had 
the'control of industry that is given by wealth.. 
If the owners of, that 'wealth had spent it on- 
'immediate enjoyment \nstead of. equipping the 
country vtfith productive jnachinefy, s<J as to 
earn'a profit for themsplves and their succes¬ 
sors, the-country could nqt-have 'maintained a 
fraction of its present population, afid many of 
those who now denounce the capitalist as an 
exploiter or a thief would never have been 
born.. .They owe their v.ery existence to the 
alleged exploiter. 
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These things had to 'be .said*becaftsd*the 1 

• * . t * 

wage-earner’s ease is not? helped by being over-, 
stated, and if the wage'-earner is taught tp 
believe that he can do everything by himself 
he is likely to make njistakes that will*cost him 
dear. . His case is quite strong enough to slarf^l 
on the facts of the matter. Without him' 
capital can do nothing in the way of produc¬ 
tion and little in the way -of selling what ft 
produces with his, help. Nothing could" be 
more short-sighted than the view of some ' 
narrow-minded, and stupid’employers that* it 
pays-capital to pay .low wages, finite apart 
from the question of bad work owing to‘bad 
pay, \his doctrine forgets that capital has *to 
work for the consumer, and that’ a-great 
majority of consumers are wagV-eayners aijd 
their dependents. High.wages, if they*do 
*iot lead to slack work .cM\d Jjad timekeeping, 
mean high Tbtiying power and a good and ' 
steady market for articles of general’consump- 
tion. Every producer «or, handler of such 
articles is benefited.by an increase in.the pay. 
given to the wage-earners employed by all 
other employers. Therefore it is.clearly to the 
interest of industry as a whole and ultimately - 
of bis own»*enterprisf. A busy "community 
with’ well-distributed buying power is what will 
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pay us all b^st* in the long run,.as a.malter of 
mere business, to sa^ Rpthing 'of the political 
and social advantages of such a state of things, 
if employers think that they can secure this by 
keeping their wage bill ^s low as possible and 
if wage-earners think that it can be dene by 
restricting output we shall never get there. 

, Nevertheless all that has been said above 
concerning the benefit derived by labour from 
work- directed ?pid paid for by capital in the 
past has not really disposed of the difficulty, 
that was-touched on in the Irfstr chapter, about 
*the advantage given to certain individuals ,by 
the" institution of hereditary property. Eyen 
if" the wage-earners recognize that they are 
much better off than they would have been it 
no capitalists had equipped the country for pro¬ 
duction, they still have to be, convinced that it 
Is, not unfair to.them- that the heirs of those 
capitalists should take to this day so large 
a* share of what .labour, and capital ’produce 
between them. The* system gives those heirs 
' the power not only to live-without working but 
to set aside out of their share of surplus a 
further store-of capital which iiffcreases their 
future claim on the product of industry. 
Going back to the example of'"our Crusoe 
capitalist, if we suppose that during his growth 
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into a capitalist he has AcqtiiPfecV a mate*and 
left a family, an'd that \fhen life dies his youthful 
son, \yho has never doye ;t stroke of wftrk in 
his life, succee<ts*to the whole*,of the property 
and organization which CruSoe ha^ built up, 
and that the other inhabitants pf the island ami 
their progeny are expected to work for Cjrtisoe, 
Junior, on the same terms on which they, 
worked for the original organizer, then wo. fyul 
ourselves faced with a claim tb.M is much'inore 
difficult f,o justify. Why should this youngster, 
just because he’ is the son of a ‘successhil, 
organizer, be supported during the rest of his' 
existence by the labour of others with the con¬ 
fident expectation that he will be able to hand 
on to his own progeny a similar claim TJif the 
labour of the workers of the world? 

• We may**say.that hereditary property has 
“been an essential part* bf ( every civilization 
worthy of the name which has been produced 
since th*e history of man has-been known. But 
so have many things- Which are difficult to 
justify, except on* the ground . that' having* 
existed they must have for some inscrutable 
‘reason bfeen*necessary.» A Roman or a Greek 
would have probably given the same answer if 
one, had questioned the equity and jusftiee of 

the ^ •clavprtf Mnrpnvpr lan^prl 
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prifiefty under* the feudal system onjy tfent on 
from father to son ofa* payment of a substantial 
fee by the heir to tiie Crown, so that it was by 
no means the indefeasible rightewhich it is now 
too ofte'n «assumed to be. Our Chancellors of 
£he Exchequer by imposing heavy estate duties 
on' the pas'sing of property on the death of 
an owner, recognize that property, being only 
transferred to those whom the owner wishes it 
to go to, owing*-to the security afforded by our 
modern social arrangements, has to. pay this 
periodic toll for t'he rioht to -be left by will. 
•This toll .being exacted, however, it seeftis r to 
be 'equitable that those who get wealth,by 
serving the community should have the right to 
give - it in their lifetime and leave it when they 
die. . ’ * 

The justification, of the system on th« 
grounds of economic- expediency is obvious: 
If hereditary property were abolished, and the 
consequence were .that ho one c’ared *to earn 
more than he wanted-to consume, the fund, out 
.of which ne>v railways ate* built, new factories 
and ships are placed at the disposal'of industry 
and commerce, would be very serfousiy dimin-- 
ished. It is only by successful investments, 
that„i» by actually increasing the general out¬ 
put of goods and services, <that capitalists can 
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maintain and increase theif claim on indtisft^’s 

product.' And-whenever* they increase• in-, 
dustry’s output a large part of the pricer that, 
consumer^ pay goes to labourv As has beeh 
shown, capital without labour *is {totvefrless to 
produce. The wage-earner is thus most ljkefy 
to earn good wages when there art as niatiy^ 
capitalists as possible putting new capital into' 
industry and competing for the services of* 
the wage-earner as a worker., and for, ( his 
custom as a consumer. If labour,prefers to 
frighten and threaten the capitalist, the lattor 
wilj'he scarce and sl\y*and his capital will be- 
scarce and dear. Moreover the responsibilities 
that tiVe attached to the ownership of wealth 
are not always learnt by those who <fai«rie in 
their own lifetimes. Bad spending, as is par¬ 
ticularly evident at present, is a spefcjally 
.prevalent vice among these .who have suddenly 
grown rich. ’ We might •curt this disease by 
having rto rich at all, but this cure would mean 
the adoption of a new economic system, with 
dangers that V^ill be, shown when we come. 
to examine* the suggested altefnatives to 
Capitalist^. » , , 

As it is, labour gets the whole of its pro¬ 
duct, and a igreat deal, more. If it. wants to 
get also the share, of the capitalist and the 
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adienturer, It <ptji dp so by saving capital f 8 r 
itself and risking Jt in industry, .so becoming its 
own employer and provider. “A few shillings 
per head from tfre working class would quickly 
raise the capita'! .necesskry to make a trial of 
democratic management in any industry.” So 
says, Mr. Stirlin'g-Taylor, in the Guild State, 
the latest contribution to the literature of Guild 
•Socialism. 

'If the wagp-earners determined to make 
themselves, masters of industry by providing 
tfyeir own.capital, they could gajn a p6wer that 
would be^ overwhelming. The process i'!«uld 
be gradual and slow, but if half that we are 
tqjd is true about workers who stay at‘home 
instead of going >to work as soon as they have 
earned enough to satisfy their immediate wants, 
steadier work would give them a. big margin 
fbr tfiis purpose of strengthening their position,, 
The wonderful success of the ‘ co-operative 
movement has shown what can .be done. If 
labour provided' its, own capital, the idle 
^capitalist with no labour to, work for him would 
find the flank of his position most effectively 
«,urned. , ^ 

Concerning the proportion of the joint 
produ9t that is taken by capital, it may 
be interesting to quote a statement madt by 
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f?ir Hugh Bell to the ,shap;hoi'ders‘ of. the 
Horden’(Collieries, Ltd t . , Coal-mi’ning. b&tig a 
speculative industry, capital. invested in ij may . 
be expected to yield on' the average a higher 
rate than most other 'enterprises/ Si» Hugh, 
as reported in the Times of December 4, 191^, 
said:— 

“ While I am dealing with the positron ifC 
which you find yourselves, it may interest you,' 
to know that the total ‘amouijt disbursed in 
dividends over the whole 19 ’years that 'the 
company'has eyi^ted is just, over one million 
pounds—to be accurate; ,£1,010,000. Last year 
we paid in wages to men directly in our 9m- 
ploynftnt ,£1,019,000. In 19 years we ha\;e 
distributed .£1,000,000 in dividends,•* ;\ncL in 
one year we paid £ 1 ,000,000 in wages. That 
figure of ,£1,000,600 in wages corresponds 
Xxactly with the ’figure I . have already cited, 
on former occasions. The toiral amount of our 
outgoings last year is just under £%,000,000. 
The wages we have paid, to 'our own people 
are, as I told you, jyst over a million, so that 
just about 50 per cent, of the total outgoing 
of your company goes in wages—in the form, 
of wages, because I have to take into account 
the coals you supply to' the men, qnd I also 
have’ to take into ^account the cottage rents, 
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whfdh'are part of the wages. If you cdme to 

examine,* the other Items, such as stores and 

s,o on, you will find that something like the 

sa'me proportionate amount has been paid in 

wages, So . that you have paid out, directly 

gitd indirectly, for wages ,£1,500,000 out of 

.£2',000,000! That is to say, you disburse 75 

f>er cent, in wages and salaries. Out of every 

ton of coal you sell, one half of the selling 

pricp, goes to pay wages pf the men in your 

employment, and of the remaining half, about 

a • like proportion" is paid rn. wages by the 

■persons fr.om whom yoti buy your stores? , 

so that directly you pay away 50 per cent., and 

indirectly 25 per cent., in wages and salaries. 

Out*ef Just under £2,000,000 there remains 

,£200,000, of thereabouts as, your share. You 

wiH $£e on how narrow a margin .you are con,- 

ducting your tnyle, 1 and how relatively small 

an increase of wages would absorb all that 

margin arid leave you with no dividend at all.” 
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TIIE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAI'ITAUSM 

So far we have seed that, the claim of 
the capitalist to 'interest on his money and 
profit in return _ for risks which he . takes, <\s 
fully justified on economic grounds and in 
equity, and that the claim of some champions 
of labsur theft labour is entitled to the whole 
of its product, is more than- fully sali^fiod, 
because already and as it is labour gels out 
of industry a^greaf deal more than it could 
prbvide for itself’if it were not supplied byT 
capitalists with machinery, plant and organi¬ 
zation by which its output is enormously 
increased. 

Capitalism, then, is not based on injustice. 
Let us look npw at the question of its practical 
success. A glance at the progress of mankind . 
since the Industrial Revolution brought modern 
Capitalism into being, shows at on a; thaj: its 
achiev’ements have been enormous, one might 
H 1 ' 113 
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almost say rrfiraculoijs. An obvious tept* is that 
of population. Dr. Shadwell, in an article on 
the History of Industrialism in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of IndusEialism, r.howS' that while in the 
4 ?st century before private Capitalism became 
powerful between i'651 and 1751—the popu- 
Aadoif of Great Britain rose from 6,378,000 to 
,,7,392,000, an increase of 1,014,000, in the next 
century—1751 to 1831—it rose to 21,185,000, 
an'increase of M3,793,000; and in the next 60 
years—1851 to ipii ‘it rose by 19,350,000.10 
40,5 35,000. In commenting on the difference 
between • the increase in the two centuries— 
1651 to 1751, and 1751 to 1851—'Dr. Shadwell 
oliscirvos (page 304) that " the difference is not, 
of course, .wholly due to the industrial factor; 
fcy.it .the ‘two go together, and the vast increase 
•of life during the second century negatives the 
common assumption' that Industrialism pro¬ 
duced a.state of unprecedented ;(.nd increasing 
misery. This'is' emphasized by the fact that 
the rate of inefease' was highest during the 
first decad'es of the nineteenth century, when 
the change was proceeding at its maximum 
intensity. The ratef. of increase ill England 
were: 1801-11, 1450 per cent.; 1811-21, 
18-05 per cent.; 1821-31, 16-24 per/cent.; 
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1 831— 4 1„ »i4 - 58 per cent.^ THe^e rates have 
only been approached/ in on*e subsequent* de* 
cade—that of 1871-81—-which included several 
years of*the highest, prospe&ty, on record, 
when the rate was 14-5 'per cent. The 
rising tide of vitality revealed by statistics *fs» 
in keeping with the observations *of„’ tji«^ 
French traveller Louis Simond, quoted by» 
Professor Smart, in iHiq-ii : ‘I have fourjd 
the great mass 0/ the people I'icher, happier, 
and more,respectable than any othcr'with which 
1 am acquainted!’ '* * * * , 

Increase of population is not, of jeourse, .a ’ 
whojlj^satisfactory test by itself. It is, in fact, 
maintained by some Malthusians that jncrease 
of population is a sign of a low state of citiTiza- 
tion, and a low standard of comfort, -and thi;> 
contention is to sqme extent supported by *1110, 
-Well-known fact that tin*‘birth-rate shows a" 
tendency to decline among those classes whose 
circumstances "are most comfortable and whosfc 
standard of life is higlteift. > Nevertheless it 
is something for Capitalism to claim that it has ■ 
enabled so enormous an increase to take place 
inr the population of the country, in which ’ 
modern Capitalism and the modern' Industrial 
system first ’opened their keen young {yes, 
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and huve carried o\tt their most characteristic 

development. Merely''to enable so large a 
'number of people' to, be .alive is not every¬ 
thing, tyjt it js a' great dpal. ' Under Capitalism 
all these millions saw the light of the sun, 
‘srpett the sjcent of. spring, knew love and friend¬ 
ship,-made and laughed at good and bad jokes, 
ate and digested their meals, made their queer 
guesses at the secret of life, played games, read 
books, cherished their hobbies and their preju¬ 
dices, knew a little, thought they kpew much 
more, and went their w^vy lea’vi'ng others behind 
th^m to!take up the thread of life ancT spin 
another strip ol its mysterious cloth. ^ , 

% If life is on thp whole a good thing—and most 
of us wastq ljttle time in sending for a doctor if 
Ve do riot feel well—Capitalism has made the 
.enjoyment of that good possible to millions. 
And all the tithe 'during which .that huge in¬ 
crease ip our population was grotying we were 
pouring out a stream of emigrants to fill and 
till the waste places of the earth, and sending 
them capital to help thetp'to increase production 
there. Thus Capitalism has bred millions of 
active, busy men and'women, spreadHhem over 
the world, reclaimed its waste places and in¬ 
creased its output so fast that, as’ we shqll see, 
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the incseasecl population has ificreas<?d, its^ 
command of goods even more rapidly th^ui its 
numbers. All this- has*to he^ chalked up to 
Capitalisnf’s credit and considered carefully 
before, just because it has not created an eartjdy 
Paradise for us, we throw’it down ajid.put, an 
untried system in its place. It is Vue thafpSTf 1 * 
of our population has lived and continues to live 

under circumstances of which our civilizatiofi 

• * ^ 

has every reason to be ashamed; But even in 
their case.the gift of life is.something, and, 
social reformers an; rathurapt to forget, in their 
eagerness to put right die evils which beset tbe 
destitute amortg us, that the greater part of our. 
population leads and has led live*, which thgugh 
far from being ideal from an economic or any 
other point of view, ’have taken them tbroach, 
the world in a* stase of fair contentment, and 
with a reasonable and growipg share in the gifts 
which science.has placed at man’s disposal.. 
Industrial and scientific "progress’in the contrc.fl 
of the forces of. nature, has proceeded , with 
astonishing rapidify throughout this period of 
production under Capitalism. t 

Ft may be*argued that science and invention 
have done the .real work, and that Capitalism 
has onfy picked their brains, applying their 
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•lesson’s.'purely witlv the view to making profit 
.out of them, and so has wrested the gifts of 
science from thyir true use ‘and prevented their 
being cfnjoy6d In, full freedom by the whole of 
mankind. This may be so, but, on the other 
hind, science Could' never have wrought its 
'miracles if there had not been a vast store of 
accumulated wealth to apply to the development 
of its discoveries. This accumulated wealth 
might perhaps'have been produced by a system 
of society organized collectively, under which 
the Government would have seen the goals 
towards' which science was struggling, "and 
•placed at it's disposal an army of workers who 
capable Of carrying out its objects. But 
it is at least as likely that no Government 
•which the world has yef known would have 
made use of the .services bf science with ’the 
readiness, adaptability and courage in taking 
■ risks, that have been shown by. the, organizers 
of industry spurred by the incentive of profit¬ 
making. 

Whatever those pee pie may think who like 
to amuse ^themselves with theoleasant science 
of* hypothetics, that is to say, ol‘ wondering 
wbat might have happened if .^hings had been 
otherwise, the fa,ct remains that the Material 
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achievements under Capit^lism'ha^e beep enor¬ 
mous, and promise stj 41 greater miracles iff w«J* 
follow the same line. T<he world haS been 
covered .with a network of railways, and the 
shores of its various continents have been linked 
together by steamships .of enormous pffwerv 
Factories and machinery have been dev efoue d 
and improved with incredible speed. Tele* 
graphs and telephones have made the whple 
world into one great listening .'gallery, and. the 
exchange of goods and the commtmication of 
thought between *one country and aitother ahe. 
bqiilg continually developed in a manner which* 
onl^ shows, what great possibilities still* lie 
before us. The material output has grown ‘at 
a staggering pace, and the British worlflnttfi of 
to-day has his life,embellished and made com¬ 
fortable by the [modnets of all the climatis'of* 
- the world, from tea to tellacoo, with a freedom 
which would have heed envied by many a 
mediaeval mbnarch. . At tig: stame time if there 
are terrible inequalities, in the distribution of 
this wealth, if manyat the bottom of the econo¬ 
mic ladder. Tead lives of misery, owing to a lack 
of the g»od‘things of the earth,'and many at 
the top lead lives of boredom owing* to a surplus 
of luxurious* enjoymest, it is possible to* climb 
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frorli' the lowest, ru^g' of the ladder to the 
.highest. ,• We cannot' claim that the ‘‘career is 
Qpen to talent,” or that there is anything like a 
fair chance for all’in the' race fqr the good 'things 
of life; this is an. ideal for which we have to 
.jvoA^by improving and cheapening education. 
JTa'ient backed by individual enterprise in any 
£ase seems likely to have a better chance under 
Capitalism than under bureaucratic red-tape or 
Guild monopoly ; and any one with exceptional 
ability and exceptional luck, or both, can already 
make his -way through from the bottom to the 
top early enough in life tb give him many years 
of enjoyment of his success. 

Our output of goods is still not nearly great 
enough, being Estimated before the war at 
about ^42 pet head of the population. Even 
if *it,. were equally distributed, .£42 worth of 
goods and services would not, even at pre-war. 
prices, ensure a re'allyhigh standard of comfort 
for the population as a whole. This need for 
an improvement in output we saw at the outset 
to be essential in order to secure that world in 
which it will be really pleasant to live. But 
because Capitalism has not yet produced as much- 
as we want, is a bad reason for overturning it 
in favour of a system that might produce .still 
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less, when it is clear that ^capitalistic produotion « 
can, if it is given a faif change, do inucl? bettej; 
for us in the future as it learns and applies its 
lesson’s., * v 

Industrial and agricultural cleVelopment had 
also been assisted by an extremely ingyijfms 
financial machinery, ancf a’^reat growth nncT 
improvement in banking, which'providedTlTdk 
and currency for the community with remark* 
able success ; during the* last half century before 
the war, the financial machinery w^is perfecting, 
itself into a statoof extraordinary elasticity and 
adaptability, and meeting with steadily growing 
composure, the industrial crises 'which, the 1 
speculative habits of man, and the risks inevit¬ 
able from our present industrial system, nsccs- 
sarily produced. t A machinery‘of investment 
.and a market in the debts and securities.’^ 
public bodies and public.,companies, had alio 
been devefoped with great ingenuity by the. 
Stock‘Exchanges pf the world.* Whoever, 
wanted to borrow money-and invest it in indus¬ 
try found rehdy listeners—only too -ready in 
some cases'—whether they applied to the banks 
for shoat credits, or to .the investing public fgr 
permanent investments, or invited.speculators to 
trji their Itfck. Capital flowed with wtjntjerful 
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readiness from *qne ^country to anojthef, and 
jrherever there was a 1 chance cf devoting the 
proceeds of the labour and work of old countries 
to'the development of new ones, in the hope of 
increasing mankind’s output, and so gaining 
frekk^profits, there was no lack of those who 
would risk vheir 'past and present labour and 
vroFk'"bn this process of continually expanding 
man’s conquest over nature. 

All,classes had shared in the benefits pro¬ 
duced by this expansion. Mr. Philip Snowden 
admits on ..page 3It of his book on Socialism 
'and Syndicalism, that between 1850 and 
1900-the rate of wages as shown by Board,, of 
Trade index numbers, rose by 78 per cent., 
and .in the same pbriod the prices of commodi¬ 
ties fell by 11 per cent.” H9 adds that “it is 
„ppt. s^ife to take these figures upon their face- 
vklue. The increase,*^ wages was by no means 
•spread uniformly oVer ’the whole wage-earning 
i claps, nor does a fall in the average of'whole¬ 
sale 'prices necessarily mean a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of living to' the working 
classes. Thd fall in prices in the last half of 
the nineteenth century vyas mainly °in oomforts 
and luxuries. , Many of the articles which enter 
into .the economy of the workers' 1 increased 
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in pfife. Milk, eggs, ^butter, coal 'and. rent 
were'all higher in psi<i at fhe end tha'n .at the 
middle of the last century." On tlje other 
hand we may /airly urge -that comforts nnd’ 
luxuries, such as tea", sugar, fobtlcco tmd meat, 
not. to mention necessaries such as Jrfead, 
also entered largely into life economy ,ot tKc 
workers. 

When we find that during a half-century«in 
which the population had ineteased rapidly, the 
average money wages of the workers had grown 
by more than three-quarters, whilc,the avqyage 
.price of the goods.they consumed ^showed a jjy 
means negligible decline, we see whitf littlo 
basis there is for what Marx a*nd other people 
have called the “ iron law of wages,”^n entirely 
imaginary law, t which is allegod to force the 
rate of wagers always. down to the • lcvel jif , 
subsistence. If then; Jprd.been any real ttuth 
in this law, it would have been clearly iai-‘ 
possible for wages to rise by 78 per ,ceiit. 
with a rapid increase-in the number of* wage- 
earners, while at the same time tjae averagfe 
price <?P consumable goods had fallen by ■ 11 
per «entt Under jhe circumstances, and in 
view of his own figures, it is surprising to fin/ 
Air. SnSwden saymg on a later page/120) that 
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«‘like*the' landlord, who 'takes in the .forfn of 
rent a'l ‘above the subsistence of• the labourer, 
so the capitalist takes all above the subsistence 
of the workman, above sufficient to maintain 
the workman iri the standard of life of the class 
to Which he belongs.” How Mr. Snowden’s 
clear-and logical blind reconciles this assertion 
with‘die figures that we have quoted from him, 
is-a puzzle that would baffle the Sphinx. 

It 'has to be admitted that the great and 
steady improvement that was then shown gave 
way to the opposite tendency in-the early years 
of* the present century. Ah'. Snowden con¬ 
tinues am page 39’ “After all, the important, 
matter is not Whether the condition of the 
workers improved between 1850 and 1900, but 
whether it is showing a tendency to improve¬ 
ment .now.” (His book was published shortly 
before the war.) “ Aboi't-the end of the century 
'we seemed to enter -upon a new cycle of ten¬ 
dencies. The previous slight {sic) upWard 
movement in the condition of the workers 
Was arrested and eventually ^reversed. The 
permanent tendency now is fob the rich'to grow 
richer at an increasingly rapid rate,’ and for 
t;he workers to become not only relatively but 
actually poorer ” 
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ME,Snowden is undoubtedly light ip calling* 
attention to *a check, * which showed * itse¥ 
at the beginning of t the twentieth tentuty, 
in the •improvoment of thij position of the 
wage-earner. Wages rose'little or not at all 
in money, and prices \yere rising. Wljgth W 
he was right in assuming thpt fhe* tendency 
was a permanent one, we shall never know, 
because the war intervened, upsetting ^tlfe 
whole economip basis of society, and ‘giving* 
the wo/kers a chance of sustained improve¬ 
ment, of which “there is every reastm to litipp 
they will take full* advantage; bit it is St 
l<^st possible that Mr. Snowden was wrofig in 
assuming that the tendency for the buying polvcr 
of wages to go back was permanent, ft (flight 
have been merely, the falling back of a wave, in 
• a rising tick, tg have been followed by a -mri ll 
more rapid improvemont, thanks to the deter¬ 
mination shown by th£ wage-earners in the? 
year Before the was, to tak<; drastic measured 
to improve their position. However this may 
have been, tfore Ban be no doubt that under 
the system' of Capitalism the wage earners did 
during the Miole second half of the past century 
achieve a great and almost unbroken improve¬ 
ment in tKeir lot, at? improvement which was 
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encCilr^ging \hefn, to ,mkke still greater efforts 
f£or themselves in the ftiture. 1 

During the same period we had seen great 
improvements in-education and sanitation, the 
lengthening of human life, the total extinction 
jof tjYe plagues which used to scourge Europe 
pettodicaHy,* the practical abolition of certain 
diseases such as typhus and small-pox; and 
(he general attention to health and the mental 
improvement of-all classes, though it still left 
very much to be desired, was making progress 
which was perhaps as rapivl - as could be 
expected, owing to the" ignorance and con¬ 
servatism which are the common lot and the 
pride of most of us. 

It may be true that Capitalism has had 
very little to'do directly with these improve- 

" --P.ofessor Bowley in an article or “Wages” in the 
J^ncyclopicdia of Indmlrialiin* says (page 514): “ It appears 
•certain that nominal and reab wages increased from 1850 to 
,.1874, that nominal wages fell and real wages remained 
steady from 1874 to 1 18S0, that nominal wages remained 
steady and real wages rose from 1880 to 1887, and that both 
nominal and real wages rose from >1887 to 1899. ... By 
1910 real wages were back at tilt level of 1S96-1S98, but 
cannot be measured exactly.” By real wages the Professor 
of course means wages as measured in actual buying power, 
as compared with nominal wages, measured in money 
alone. 
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ment? jn. education and .samRiti^n. Thdfe is 

even something to tje said.for the View thafc 
the • representatives of Hie property-owning 
classes had don£ a good deal to resist the 
progress of these improvements, which had 
only been carried through by social refoijfer^ 
and a few scientific enthusiasts, aYtcf litre? of 
thankless effort. This may be. so, but never¬ 
theless the store of wealth which was necessar^ 
in order to carjry them out had been .called 
into being by the working of Capitalism with 
the incentive of*profit bcfdre it. h may not 
have been responsible for the excellent use 
thyj made, of its wealth, but it did at‘least 
provide the wealth which was so used by thhse 
who had nobler views than* it of th» use to 
which wealth shoyld be put. * * . . 

Such wen* tljp achievements of Capita 1 im««n 
the land of its birth i«*its. modern form aifd 
in the countries into v^hicTi this land poured* 
the mkn and capital that it produced. «lts* 
victories, unlike those other institutions "that 
have dominated human life, could only be won 
by doing.what some*body else wants. Industry 
and invtestftient can only earn a» profit if th<ty 
produce an article or a service that somebody 
wants and*wants enoygh to repay the adventurer 
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his‘outlay, n?akte- good ‘the depreciation of his 
■-tools and leave him a profit. He may some¬ 
times win his victory at the expense of those 
whom he has /underpaid, or in some rare 
cases by barbarous ill-treatment of natives 
. whom he has enslaved, overworked and even 
.tortured. Hut whenever a profit was made it 
could only be done by providing some one with 
something that he wanted or thought that he 
• wanted. Capitalism working through com¬ 
petition and'freedom must please the consumer 
o to prospei, and the consumer is the mass of 
humanity. From this point of view its achieve¬ 
ments, smirched and blotted as they are ajvsut 
tl)h hind.er parts, are sweet and cleanly as 
compared with those of diplomacy which have 
dr.enched jthti world in blood, or of churches 
-.have used the torch of God’s Word tc 
light holocausts of good earnest people who 
‘ differed slightly with" them concerning their 
‘ belief in Him. 

Capitalism incidentally was working for peace 
though it is commonly accused of being the 
ally if not the father of Militarism. Seeing 
that the pages of history were ‘black with 
Militarism long before Capitalism in its modern 
form was heard of, to make the latter the father 
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of the former indicates, ail almost ^usperat^ 
search for a stihk to lay on its back. I Ms true 
enou^Ji that Militarism aould not have achieved 
a fractiort of its destructive power, if Qipitalism 
had not provided the Machinery and weapafis. 
“What d’ye lack?” is Capitalism^ pry,/ajtcT 
when humanity said, “ Weapon# for killing ona 
another, and see that they kill by heaps, • 
Capitalism delivered the goods with a^ ven¬ 
geance. If humanity will only ask lor something 
more sensible, Capitalism, c^cr democratic apd 
accommodating'and anxious to please acustomer, * 
will oblige with equal readiness and success. 
Capitalism fears and dislikes wap, because war 
means destruction, taxation, unrest and lack,of 
confidence, and Capitalism known .that though 
it may seem to make big profits out of destruc¬ 
tion it will pay* heavily for them before "tHe! 
account is closed, and tfyt’ if can only earn a 
good living, on! of prosperity and peace and 
progress. While sofne h»ve" accused it* of 
fomenting war^ others with a truer instinct 
have denounced International Finance as an 
incurable and incorrigible Pacifist. ( 

And yCt, when war came and there was no 
help for it, ^he men who had been, born and 
bred* under ’Capitalism turned out and fought 
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with a 'herois'fn that hg.s never been approached 
by the Paladins and K/nights Errant of the 
days before we had been turned into. Shop¬ 
keepers , and demoralized by profit-seeking. 
Al' who had watched' industrial development 
"arvcfjts effects in,making us sleek and sedentary 
.townsmen must have wondered whether the 
r process would not soften us into folk who could 
net stand the test of battle. Yet all the battles 
that "had ever been fought before were child’s 
play to the*Hell that both sides lately rained 
^ on one another for four-and-a-half years, and 
the nation of shopkeepers was in her old place 
iij the front row, wherever the fighting;-was 
hottest by sea apd land. 

Says the critic, “ There may be some truth 
in al} this, but what of the-disgusting ugliness 
janct squalor that Capitalism has 1 brought with 
it—lovely countrysides covered , with sordid 
filthy towns that are a blot on their beauty, and 
men with their hea-ts still more foully smirched 
by scamped work and the scramble of com¬ 
petition ? ” This is a criticism that cannot 
be altogether gainsaid, but it is possible to 
'exaggerate It, by imagining too rosy a picture 
of the system that Capitalism superseded. 
Capitalism committed crimes in its early .days 
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when It, put young children * to* worlj for 
wickedly long hours finder -disgraceful c6n- 
ditions- and is now bcipg • punished b/ the 
natural bitterness of their descendants who see 
no cure for it but its destruction. But thes^p 
evils have been largely, cured and th«ir 
remnants are being dealt with. $hort-sighfecl 
Capitalism has often opposed reforming meas¬ 
ures, but some good employers have w'orketf 
for them. On the; general charge of ugliitejss 
and deterioration the argument is not all on 
one side. Doctor "A. Shadwell, an exception¬ 
ally, well-informed authority on working-class 
condjuons, published an article tin,this subject 
called “Town Life—Old and New," jn the* 
Edinburgh Review of January 1918. It is well 
worth study in detail.and it may be hoped that 
Dr. Shadwell wi(j[ develop the contrast oh 
larger scale. .The following-extracts will have 
to suffice for our present purpose :— 

" The fdea of a Golden Age is. indestructible.' 
Man will have his Golden Age when all the 
world was youn§ and fair. He finds it* by a 
comparison vhich sets tbe credit account of the 
past over .agSinst the debit accodht of the 
present. It is a false balance-sheet. The 
true account Stands otherwise; it includes debit 
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i ferns against the past and credit, Items in 

fat-oun-of the present, and when the net balance 

is sti uck the result is very different. And so it 

is with this Question of jtown life and town 

labour; a distoited and one-sided account has 

keen put forward in order to make out a 
, , , < ■ 
case. ... „ 

“ Mills employing a number of workmen are 
^mentioned at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; journeymen formed a standing class 
and used-to go on strike. But the scale of 
‘employment inaugurated in the eighteenth 
century amounted to a difference in kind,, and 
tfie development of mechanical power made a 
‘ still gf eater innovation. 

‘ “ Both changes were attended by great evils, 
due to,three main causes: (i) the rapidity of 
“-the development; (2) general ignorance and 
failure to understand the conditions ; (3) the- 
abuse of power by employers. The rapid 
development of industry on a large sfale caused 
a corresponding hurried accumulation of persons 
in particular places in a haphazard way. . ... 
A slower pace would have resulted in a more 
organic growth, but the preva'iling ignorance 
and indifference would have produced similar 
conditions in the end or rather worse ones. 
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Mr. ana .Mrs. Hammond 1 go so* far »s to 

admit that ‘ the did English tdwns were' often 
over-cRowded, insanitary, .etc.’ That does not. 
meet the Case at all. .The old. to.wns # cvery- 
where were not ‘often,’ tut always, insanitary 
to a degree which it is difficult Jto realize now." 
They never were anything else, because there 
was no sanitation, as we understand it. Sanita¬ 
tion was, in fact, the chilcj of the new order • 
not because the evils were new, as is commonly 
supposed, .but because they were Recognized. 
The increase of population and growth of the 
towns presented them 'on a scale whfch com¬ 
pelled investigation in conformity with the ad-, 
vance of knowledge and the rismg standard of 
living. It is important to understand this! . . . 

“ As to housing, we have Erasmus’s descrip¬ 
tion of the ordinary abode of'the poorer classes* 
In Henry the Eighth’s timtS * If was a cabin of 
wood ai^l cltjy, ‘consisting of a single room, 
shared by all the inmates far all purposes and* 
also by animals; no chimney; the floor of 
beaten earth, strewn with rushes, which* were 
renewed every two or three years, and mean¬ 
time received all the refuse and filth both 

1 Dr. Shadwell^i article is, among other things, a review 
of Mr. aihd Mrs. Hammond’s book 1 , The Town Labourer. 
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hum^n and animal. This type of -dwelling is 
nof yet extinct. 1 . . “ In the middle ages, 
.which are held up to pur admiration, it„\fras the 
only type for the working .classes. : . . From 
time to time coin plaints were made of over¬ 
building in Lpndon, and houses were pulled 
down; and attempts were made to clear the 
streams and ditches, which were blocked with 
filth, dead animals, offal, and every kind of 
refi'ise. . . . ' 

“We g’et a glimpse into mediaeval habits 
Irom the minute inventory of Sir John Fastolf’s 
furniture* at Caister Castle, one of the most 
sumptuous mansions in the kingdom. Out of 
twenty six bedrooms only one — my lady’s 
chamber—had any washing utensils, to wit— 

‘ i basyn, i ewer, 2 pottys.’ All the world 
trved in a state of indescribable filth down" to 
a much later period/’ False generalizations are' 
drawn from the beautiful buildings which have 
cpme down to us Jrom old times, "they have 
survived because they were exceptional; the 
com mb n mass have perished.- People who do 
not remember conditions thirty or forty years 
ago do not" know what a real slum is*. . . . The 
plain truth is that the old towns were nothing 
but" slums—such as one cannSt find/ now. 
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King? and nobles lived in a. st^le o’f -sfcjnch 

which’ would be thought unendurable* tQ-day, 

by any class, so greatly, has the standard 

changed, 

“ The same consideration of t'he prevailing 
standard applies to working conditions as tfell 
as to housing and sanitation under »the tnew 
order. ... 1 

“The alliance of ignorance or stupidity with 
commercial greed runs through.the whole stoFy, 
and it is clear that the former 'waj the greater 
obstacle* of the iwo to improvement. Intelli¬ 
gent employers were, the first to sec what was 
wrong and to readjust their id,eas. They intro¬ 
duced new standards, which gradually gained 
approval until public opinion sanctioned. or 
demanded their compulsory application. In 
jhis process a powerful agent was combination 
among workmen, which was £t once demanded 
and rendered, possible »by *the conditions of 
woric'and* the massing of large numb.ers 
together in the industrial towns. The same 
process has continued ever since, and is still 
going on_ with a ptrdgrcssively rising standard 
of living a«d working conditions, realized in a 
thousand ways, the mere enumeration of which 
wquld occirfpy pages.^. , 
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“«The strapger with 'different ideals^ fn his 
tnind.mhy see nothing but what, is repellent in 
the mqdern industrial town, and wonder .how 
any one can live there. "But the inhabitants do 
not think so they are attached to it, warmly 
maintain its claims, and resent depreciation. 
The y do •not want any one’s pity, and they have 
geason ; for the' truth is that they enjoy life a 
great deal more than those who pity them. . . . 
Nb‘r # is it true, that chey take no pride or 
interest in tjie products ^ of tneir great work¬ 
shops and factories, such as the mediaeval 
.craftsman took in his handiwork. Here again 

a fa^se balance . is struck. The mediaeval 

< « 

craftsman who took pride in his work is the 
one. we, hear of/ but what of the others ? 
Were there no idle apprentices ? Was there 
nq^bad work ? There was so much that one 
of the chief function of the Guilds was to 
• prevent and punish it and to. maintain,.the 
.standard, which was always being threatened 
by scamped and dishonest work. As for the 
theory that the men of old worked for use and 
beauty, not for profit, there never was a greater 
craftsman than Benvenuto Cellini, or pne who 
took more pride in his work and its beauty. 
Nor i^ there a workman to-day' who lopks 
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more Ttgenly after his wages and pockejs ttieni 

with more satisfaction «than Cellini did the‘price 

of his masterpieces. Oji fhe other hand, thqre 

is to-daya great deal of pride’jampng workmen 

in the products of tfieir fattory, in its good 

name, and in the reputation of the whole 

1 * • * • 0 • 

for the quality of its manufactures. Those who 
do not know this have never been among* 

them. _ 

« 

“ In conclusion, these observations must.not 
be takeq to suggest acquiescence? in existing 
evils or denial* of. the neetf of improvement. * 
TJie standard is always rising and there is no 
finality. Bwt truth is not Ser.ved by false 
balance-sheets, selected evidence, and one-sided 
statements.” * 

Thus the Middle Ages give us Beauty, com¬ 
plicated by sijench and • the Black Death* 
Capitalism has provided <*n" enormously greater 
outpt^^better sanitation and better houses but 
has not yet given much thought to Beauty. ,*It 
is an oversight of great importance, but it can 
be repaired. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RISKS OF STATE SOCIALISM 

One of the strongest points in the case for 
Capifalism is the doubt that all candid and 
unprejudiced inquirers 'must feel concerning 
the practical results of adopting any of the 
proposed alternatives. And on this subject 
dqubt is enough. Unless we can be definitely 
assured \hat we,are going to secure improve¬ 
ment it' woulcj. be madness to upset our whole 
economic system, especially at a time when 
$he whole world is lacerated at*}" impoverished 
and has to work hard Tor its economic recovery. 
If and w ( hen general prosperity, ha^.'been 
secured, we may be justified in trying fancy 
experiments. But there never was a time in 
which leaps in the dark, were -more untimely. 
Let us begin with Socialism, now commonly 
called State Socialism to distinguish it from 
the Guild Socialism which is the latest fashion. 
Some' of us can remember the "time when 
■ 138 
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Socialists were looked.upon almost as' outcasts 
by “respectable” folk, partly because Some of 
them had a habit of ap[ilying the acid of [heir 
criticisms to nuyiy things besides the economic 
structure of society, such As the marriage, laws 
and established forms, of. religion. So. stufiy 
respectability jumped hastily Jto the conclusion 

that all Socialists were atheists and advocates 

• 

of free love. After passing through this pijase 
Socialism became quite fashionable forA^ time, 
and t^en having been laughed at as a dis¬ 
credited back-number by the Guildsmen, has 
.come back into rhe limelight cfwing to the, 
craving for nationalization which is cherished 
by many of the Labour leaders. 

If we find that the form of society at which 
Socialists aim is somewhat hazy and not wosked 
out in full—detail, it would be very Ufifctir 
therefore .to criticise Socialism as mere rainbow 
ch*s{ng. . They propose to rebuild society, and 
we cannot expect* them to prepare for."us “a 
plan of the whole building worked out in 
every detail.’* Tlfe,details will obviously have 
to be filled in as the building goes on. All 
that we can expect from them *s a clear state¬ 
ment of the main principles which they aim 
at establishing, and the advantages which they 
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expect:'to be derived from their establishment. 
Luckily one of the clearest thinkers on the 
Socialist ‘ side published just before the War 
a compact handbook showing, the aims of 
Socialism, the reasons v/hy in his opinion it 
ought to be introduced, and the benefits which 
he expected to accrue from it. Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s book on Socialism and Syndicalism , 
though there is no date upon the title-page, 
sCems;fo have appeared in 1913 or later, since 
it contains a reference to-the election of the 
German Reichstag in 1912. This authority 
.tells us (page' 107) that ‘‘so far as it is possible 
to express the aim of present-day Socialism it> 
a formula, .that has been done by Dr. Schaffle 
in a 'statement which will be accepted by all 
Socialists as a reasonable definition of their 
aims" ‘ The economic quintessence of the 
Socialistic programme,’the real aim of.the inter¬ 
national movement is as follows :—To replace 
the System of private capital (/. e. the specu¬ 
lative method of production, regulated on behalf 
of society only by the fre£ competition of 
private enterprises) by a system of collective 
capital, that is, by a method of p’roduction 
which would introduce a unified (social or 
collective) organization of national labour, tjn 
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the* ljasis of collective or common owifershfp 
of the means*of production by all the numbers* 
of*the society. This.collective methoU of.pro* 
duction would pemove the present competitive 
system, by placing utvder official administration 
such departments of . production as ^an-Joe 
managed collectively (socially pr co-operatively), 
as well as the distribution among all of the 
common produce of all, according to ^tlie 
amount and social utility Of the productive 
labour of each.’ ” . • 

It will be nofpd that according to Schafflo^s 
.definition, adopted by Mr. Snowden, an'cT 
accepted,, according to hint, by all Socialists, 
the common produce of all is to be .distributed 
under official administration according to the 
amount and sopial utility of the productive 
labour of egc]i. It appears from this’pass;ige 
that the wage-earner uftder Socialism is go mg 
to^^pakl according to the amount and social 
utility, whatever that may mean’ of the^Work 
which he does. This very important item in, 
the Socialist programme is also adopted and 
clearly /expressed "by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
on pages* 122 and 123 of his* book on The 
Socialist Movement , one of the volumes of the’ 
Home L>hiversity series. Mr. Macdonald tells 
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us th'at it is a mistake to confuse Socialism 
with Communism. > 

. ‘.‘ Communism presupposes a common store 
of wealth which is to be drawn upon -by the 
individual consumer not in accordance with 
services rendered, but in response to ‘ a human 
right to sustenance.’ It may be in accordance 
with Communist principles to make this right 
to consume depend upon the duty of helping 
to produce, and to exile from the economic 
community every one who .declines to fulfil that 
duty. Some Communists insist ■ that one of 
The certain results of their system will be the. 
creation of so much moral robustness that in 
practice this question will never arise for actual 
answer. ><But be that as it may, the distribu¬ 
tive philosophy of Communism is as I have 
stated, and it contains the difference between 
that system and Socialism. ‘From all accord¬ 
ing to their ability ; to each according t£xhis 
rteeds ’ is a Communist, not a Socialist formula. 
The Socialist would insert ‘services’for ‘needs.’ 
They both agree about the common stock; 
they disagree regarding the nature .of what 
should be the effective claim of the individual 
to share in it.. Socialists think of distribution 
through* the' channels . of. personal 1 income; 
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Communists think of clistribution through* the 
channels of human .'rights- to live."- Hence 
Socialism requires some diedium of exchange 
whether*it is poqnds sterling'jor labour notes; 
Communism requires no such medium of ex¬ 
change. The difference pan best be illust/ated. 
if we remember the difference between a‘cus¬ 
tomer going to a grocer and buying sugar* 
and the child of the family claiming a sha^p 
of that sugar the .next morning’at the breakfast* 
table. Qr the position may be stated in this 
way: Socialist Accepts the idea o’f income,, 
subject to two safeguards. It must be adequate 
to.afford a .satisfactory standard, of life, and it 
must represent services given and not merely 
a power to exploit the labour of others* 

It thus appears, that the econ'dmip freedojn 
which modern .reformers a-re groping after wiH 
be under Socialism different only in kind from 
the «Q^nomic freedom which is nowadays pos¬ 
sessed. In this respect a difference in kind* 
may be of the highest possible importance, 
because we haVe already recognized that com¬ 
plete economic freedom is impossible to any¬ 
body in *a State of nature, since tfnder natural 
conditions everybody must do more or less 
work in order to live, and is impossible*to- the 
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gre£.t majority under society as at present "organ¬ 
ized." As things are at present, all the workers 
of the’\vorld have t6 work in order to provide 
something which the consuming public wants, 
generally under the management of an employer 
who organizes the particular enterprise in which 
that work is done, with the exception of a few 
professional men who work directly for their 
Consuming customers. The wage-earner works 
unekx an emplo'yer in a factory, mine or railway 
for the consuming public ; the journalist works 
under a newspaper proprietor' for a reading 
public. The variety entertainment artist works 
under a theatrical or music-hall proprietor for 
the pubfic that is trying to amuse itself. The 
author works under a publishing employer for 
a public which he hopes may be going to read 
h'is books. Under Socialism, Instead of work¬ 
ing under a proprietor employer for the 
consuming public, the worker woul^-iiwork 
under official administrators for the consuming 
public. 

But *there would be two great differences. 
Under official administration the consuming 
-public woulc r have to take what it could>get, since 
owing to the abolition of competition, it would 
have no chance of exercising choice im the 
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matte? *af goods and services’ which i£ would 
consume ; and *the worker, instead of'wot’king 
to pot profit into the pockets of a proprietpr 
employer, would .'be working tq supply the 
general consumption, as organized, directed 
and controlled by official administrators. „ * 

He would have no more freedom, in fact lie 
would have less, because owing to the cessation 
of competition and the concentration of tha 
whole organization of imfustry ih official lnflwls, * 
he would have no power of exercising choice 
between one employer and another. Never¬ 
theless it is possible* that the fact that he is 
working for^he general consufnejr, without the 
intervention of a profit-making capitalist, might 
give him a feeling of satisfaction which woufd 
very much more than balance his loss .of choice 
between one employer and another; while ;ft, 
the same time the fact that’the official adminis¬ 
tration}, would, by a democratic organization of 
society, tie to a certain extent baseef upon the 
wishes and ideals of himself and his fellows, 
might enable him to" believe that he wu really 
only working for himself, and therefore give 
him that*seiTse of freedom which ts nearly as* 
good as its actual possession. 

The Socialistic artisan working iVi a State 
K 
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boo‘t factory • would no longer be dissatisfied 
because the harder he worked the more profit 
he. was going to put,into the pocket erf his 
employer, without doing any good to himself, 
unless he were able to secure an increase in 
wages. He migjit .feel that the harder he 
worked the more boots he would be turning 
out for the benefit of the other members of 
rociety, and that his efforts would be compen¬ 
sated by similar efforts being made by all his 
brethren who were working in other industries 
for the good of himself and other consumers. 
If he had 'hot attained economic freedom, whifh 
is impossible for humanity until we have arrived 
at the point when all the needs of life can be 
served "by automatic machinery, he might have 
arrived at a state of things in which the condi¬ 
tions of his work were so entirely different fropn . 
what they are at present, that he, would work 
hard for the joy of tlte thing, because he^cnew 
that he was helping everybody else, and that 
everybody else was working hard to help him. 
If such a state of things could really be brought 
about, it is clear that the gain would be enor¬ 
mous. Instead of restricting out£>uUso as not 
to “ use up the amount of work that wants 
doing," every worker would work is hard.as he 
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could.* % He would welcome the. introduttion 
of labour-saving machinery,, because ^it would 
lighten his task and that of* everybody else, and 
it might quite possibly be truesthat the different 
spirit in which industry would ’be managed 
might lead to a very great increase in output. , 
All this looks very nice, but would't be likfily 
to happen ? We have seen, according to' 
Mr. Snowden, workers would be paid, undejr 
Socialism, according to fhe amount and social* 
utility of the productive labour’of.each. This 
clearly implies, a‘ differential scale < 5 f wages, 
based on piece-work "in order to .gauge the 
amount, ancj on the decision of somebody or 
some Committee, concerning the social utility 
of the labour of each. It ihay be ihat the 
strong prejudice against piece-work, now com¬ 
monly said to be cherished by trade unicJniste,^ 
might not survive under ( f»oaialism, but this i^ 
by up means certain. The* differential scale 
according to the amount of work (tone, would' 
involve difficulties of measurement and would 
very probably; produce jealousy and friction, 
and the question of social utility seems to open 
up endless ^possibilities of dispute and differ-, 
ences. If we could be sure thqt, as many 
Socialists s«*em to assume, a radicaJ change in 
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the'nature ofall'of us would be wrougbCin the 
twinkling of an eye because we found ourselves 
members of a Socialist State, those details 
might not lead (o disaster. But natura nihil 
facit per sa/lum—*n atyre does nothing with a 
jump. For some tinte to come we should con¬ 
tinue to’ be human beings—“ most remarkable 
like you ” and me—and it is only too probable 
^iat the jealousy between one Trade Union 
and*’another, which is so often a cause of 
industrial strife and discord, might be renewed, 
under Socialism, in the shape 'of acute differ¬ 
ences between the workers on the question pf 
the wages pai<j to themselves and others. With 
the bestcgoodwill in the world of all parties the 
ptoblenvof social utility as between the work of 
^ coal-mine!, a bootmaker, and a platelayer, 
t would be hard to settle ; and if instead of ,a 
’universal smile of ghpdwill tlv re vvere the old 
natural desire on the part of each man to <jo the 
best for himself, the industrial strife of”to-day 
might be reproduced on an extended and much 
more uncomfortable scale. 1 , 

Because under Socialism there would be no 
.mediator irt the shape of the Stale or public 
opinion. The State would be the employer 
and x. party in the quarrel, and nearly all the 
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public'would be liable at any tifne to be dir^fctly 
interested in similar disputes and so would be 
unable to approach thegi \Vith the detachment 
which i& so necessary to impartiality. Mr. 
Snowden, following Schjiftle,* does not propose 
that all private enterprises shall be abolished < 
under Socialism, but he does, ag will be shown 
later, lay down conditions which seem most' 
likely to abolish it. So that whenever there i§ 
a quarrel between any workers’ and the Statfe,* 
all the other workers .who, with fcheir depend¬ 
ents, will be till *the community except the 
ruling bureaucrats, will feel that i<» might be 
thqir turn qext. • . * 

But even if all these difficulties weae over¬ 
come and the workers worked with a* enthu¬ 
siasm and success that profit-making gmployer^ 
I^ive so far failed to secure from their efforts,, 
we are still faced by the ,\fer y serious doubt as’ 
to th$ efficiency* of official’management. Ready 
work the rank and file is of little or no use 
if it is ill directed, and if those responsible for 
leadership are’jiot always eager to adopt new 
methods and to take risks by trying experi¬ 
ments which may cost them, or soitiebody else,* 
dear in case of failure. We have to remember 
thatjn order to make the world that’we want, a 
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greSt increase in'output, as was shown mChap- 
ter E, is Necessary : If every man, woman and 
cfyild in the country is to have a real chance of 
a real life, it & not enough to do about as 
well as we did, with ,a power of consumption 
‘measured at about ^42 (pre-war) per head of 
the population, according to the highest esti¬ 
mate. We have to go ahead rapidly. Are we 
3S likely to do so under bureaucratic manage- 
ni«Tc as undef private enterprise, with the 
incentive of profit before it, tempting and spur¬ 
ring it to make experiments a'nd take risks ? 
Are we nett much more likely to fall into a slough 
in which movclnent is much more difficult 
because* those who would have to initiate new 
departures would get little or no reward if they 
succeeded, but would be liable to criticism and 
.blame if they failed ? 

Those who oppose nationalization of industry 
on this ground, that it would be most qjjhkely 
tcf ( secure the adaptability and enterprise that 
are necessary to progress, are sometimes accused 
of “attacking Government officials.” I hope 
that as far as I am concerned there is no truth 
in this charge. Having had the honour of 
being, for a-short time, a Government official, 
I can* testify from personal knowledge to the 
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great*^ore of ability that is to’ be found* ia our. 

Government offices—thi§ goes withoyt spying, 
seeing that the intellectual (lower of our Uni¬ 
versity youths used to go yen* by year into flie 
Civil Service—and also to.tfie devotion with 
which, at least during the war, they overworited 
themselves into pulp. In tfid mattertaf ability 
and hard work our officials are unsurpassed it 
not unrivalled. And yet, owing to some fault* 
in the system, even before tjm war, the net 
result of their efforts was the fcu^ject of much 
criticism. And it is putting it mildly to say 
t # hat the experience. of Government manage¬ 
ment and control during the war does not «t all 
encourage one to expect that any Government 
which it' would now be possible to call into ' 
existence could deal with the tremendous task 
pf organizing the nation’s economic activities 
with any approach to success. •’ 

This experience must' not* tempt 11s to be too* 
certaitf about future possibilities. *VVe may^tj 
able to create some day a bureaucracy which 
shall be efficient, intelligent and economical in 
the best,sense of the word. It is not much 
more than^i century since Adam .“smith in com¬ 
paring the possibilities of joint-stock enterprise 
witji priva'te activity, decided th^t joint-stock 
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•enterprises owing- to want of adaptability and 
elasticity; could only' compete. with private 
enterprise in businesses such as banking .and 
transport, which .could be conducted .more or 
less in accordance with' routine. It is true 
that in those departments which Adam Smith 
marked out as the special province of joint- 
/stock companies, joint-stock enterprise has won 
‘some of its greatest triumphs, but it is also true 
|Batj_t has driven the private undertaker out of 
-many other fields of activity In which he has 
expected to be victorious, and.that even in such 
matters as .retail shopkeeping, the joint-stock 
company is rapidly establishing itself as the 
dominant force. As joint-stock enterprise has 
grown and improved itself, it is quite possible 
that State enterprise worked by official adminis¬ 
tration might do likewise. But when we have 
made the fullest allow mces for what the State 
•might or might not'be able to do •some day, .the 
fact remains that at the present crisis we have 
no fight to gamble on possibilities. As things 
are at present, it seems mo.st probable that it 
would be economically disastrous to hand over 
the whole productive power of ooqiety to 
officials. The mere hugeness of the scale on 
which things, would have to be done’must, uptil 
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:umbersome and tartly management: It is 
said.that some of the .big industrial atnalga- 
nations, .and also their smallef; competitors, are 
aeginning to find that'sije, after a point, brings 
weakness. • 

We are not justified in drawyig too decided 
inferences from what has happened during the* 
ate war. Government control has,nnquestion- 
ibly exasperated,. not only the* employers -andr 
organizers of industry, but the g««eat majority 
af the working* classes, and The great majority 
af the consumers, but* then we must^remember 
that Goverrynent control has had to undertake 
1 task for which we had previously clone our 
aest to make it unfit for somdthiiag- more thdn 
1 century, by telling the Governnfent to do ag 
if tie as possible in the matter of controlling, 
ndustry. It is true that jhe -post office, which 
rtas many years behind it of experience and 
aractice*in conducting an important‘enterprise, * 
showed great lack of adaptability during the 
war. It took yearly two years to induce it to 
bring horn.e to the natfon the need for putting 
its money itfto war bonds by the u$e of a post¬ 
mark stamp on envelopes, and the manner in 
which it handled the selling of War Snvipg 
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Certificates and the various forms of fe&vern- 

¥ I k 

ment securities which have been issued through 
it. was‘a cause of much complaint. But'here 
again we mgst Remember that owing to the 
cla.ims of the recruiting sergeant and the con¬ 
scription officer, the. post office lost many of 
its .hest workers at a time when the work thrown 
upon it was greatly increased. 

More serious in its immediate practical effect 
•was'the competition between,.one Government 
office and another for the goods and services 
which they required. Attention was called in 
the fourth year of the war to this form pf 
extravagance • in a Report of the National 
Expenditure Committee. It does seem aston¬ 
ishing that Government offices should not by 
that time, have evolved some better system than 
going into the market against one another, 
raising the cost ■ of .their administration and 
impairing their efficiency. Unfortunately this 
faplt was probably only 'a symptom of inter¬ 
departmental jealousy, the extent of which is 
almost'incredible to those'who.'have not been 
brought face to face with it, and caused some 
cynics to maintain that during the <war the 
departments were much more eager to win 
victoiies oVer one another than to defeat the 
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Germans. If these thiijgs could hap^en**at a 
time when the nation’s existence waS in* jeo¬ 
pardy, anything like gi»od team work Between 
the departments (or the furtherance of industry 
in normal times seems, to "be a very remote 
aspiration. . ’ . „ • 

ut when we dwell upon idl the evij^.of 
Government control that have beei.v ffvident^ 
during the war- -extravagance, friction between 
one department and another, changes of pokey 
which have involved ‘enormous tvaste, and an 
attitude towaiYLs*. labour which has cost the"’ 
oou.ntry millions in* the payment*of wages, 
while oiHy* increasing discontent and unrest 
among those who thought that they "were not, 
being paid enough—we have to'remember that 
the advocates of .nationalization "have a good 
deal to say on the other side. • . 

There is.no doubt that 'the Government was 

• * 

able, by ijiqufty into costs of production, and 
by centralizing production on a great scale,'to* 
effect most valuable economies in the price of 
shells and othijr muhiyons. On the other hand, 
the industrial problem that it had to face was a 
very siitipfe one as compared with that which 
is before the producer in ordinary, times. The 
Government knew that all that it had to do was 
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to furn out as tnuch of these articles as its 
available resources allowed. There was no 
question of turning opt too much or of' not 
finding a buyer -,at a price 'that woukl repay 
the capital and energy put into the work, and 
.so nearly all the diffiqulties which call for skill, 
experience, judgment and courage in ordinary 
' indusuy,^ were eliminated for it. Any manu¬ 
facturer wv.p was told that he had a certain 
market for the whole amount of any particular 
product that -he could turn out, and could call 
upon the whole resources of -the nation to 
provide hi.n with raw material and labour, 
could bring down the price of it to an astonish¬ 
ing extent without loss. 

But afpv;til these arguments from what 
happened during the war have to be used with 
,great caution, because the whole state of affairs 
was artificial. Extreme urgency was the cause 
and justification of much extravagance that 
'seemed to be appalling, while on the other hand 
the spirit of the nation and the eagerness of all 
classes to meet the crisis put advantages into 
the hands of the Government of which it might 
have been expected to have made 'much more 
profitable use. Many pages could be covered 
with s. record of the blunders and absurdities 
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perpetuated by Government departments difring' 

the war, but it ie enough for cur present purpose 
to observe that the, war's experience has cer¬ 
tainly increased the doubt tltyt qne feels con¬ 
cerning the efficiency* o/ Government control 
of industry. . , » 

It is a perpetual puzzle to 'hose wfio knjjw 
from what a brilliant class of young _jw&n the* 
Government officials were recruit^!,'and have 
seen the untiring,zeal with which they do th«ir 
work, to account for die unsatisfactory results 
which were prodifyed by them both before and . 
aftgj the war. Take a recent example arising 
out. oTTHe? 1 introduction of rabies into England. 
If there*was one thing which our officials miglit 
have been expected to tackleall the 
effectiveness of wjiich they word capable, ij; 
vjas the protection of the citizens from the 
horrible death with which J.he outbreak of rabies 
menaced them.* How the Board of Agriculture 
dealt w’th it is shown in the following extracts 
from a letter signed, “ An old Soldier in Wales,” 
published in thfe Ti/fics of July i, 1919 

“On Monday last f was bitten by a stray cur 
on the mailt road here, both its condition and. 
behaviour being such as to arouse, the gravest 
suspicion in any one who has, like myself^ seen 
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c not ti few cases of rabies* in dogs. I hurried off 
by motof to my doctor, who dregsed the wound, 
and cel tified his opiniotj that the dog should be 
destroyed, and t^ie head sent for examination, 
to see if it were <- infected with rabies. The 
^police-station—we went to report—was empty, 
byVlate that evening the doctor motored out to 
' me Vvfyli a brochure issued by the Board of 
Agricultufi\ on this subject, obtained from the 
police ; it contained very precise rules of pro¬ 
cedure for various subordinate officials, and 
. very minute instructions for the proper sepulture 
of a rabid dog, but, on a. cursory examination, 
revealed nothing applying to a pe.rsou bitten, 
or a doctor treating him, or as to the means to 
bfc takendo secure a certain diagnosis. 

“It did, however, say that a telegram was to 
c be sent, by some official, to this Board, and, 
to avoid inordinate •‘delay, it was decided that 
I had better myself telegraph.to them. On 
L 'Tuesday morning I did this, giving the'doctor’s 
opinion, and asking where the head should be 
sent. On Wednesday evening, having received 
no reply, I wrote to the secretary of the Board, 
giving full details, stating that the bwoer of the 
dog consented to its destruction, and urgently 
asking where I could send the head. „ On 
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Thurstkiy, evidently alter the receipt of^this 
letter, I got, the only.’reply vouched, ihis tele¬ 
gram— 1 If rabies sijspg;ted intimation should 
be given to the police.’ Ojp Friday, as a 
result of doing so, I was wished by a fine 
specimen of the thick-headed rural constable, 
with written instructions ‘ to ’inquire 'into "rjiy 
complaint against the owner of ay&sfvage 
dog’! 

“To-day, Saturday, m^doctor is telegraphic 
elsewhere for the information dewed us by the 
Board, but it will ‘be Monday before the head 
c^be sent, and probably a fortnight from the 
dat.e of tfi'e* 4 }ite before the result can be known, 
and then, if unfavourable, three weeks,before I 
could get to Paris for treatmenl*.* 4 --***...^ 

Such were the methods ‘applied by brilliant 
apd devoted Government, officials to a'com¬ 
paratively simple though Enormously important’ 
problem. Would they have good results if 
applied‘to industry and production? 

Finally before we leave the question of 
Government qpntrol a word has to be said 
concerning the contention of many Socialists 
that workei% would work cheerfully,’contentedly, 
and well for the community, and tljat industrial 
friction would be practically abolished. . This 
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theory has been blown into bits by the Railway 
strike of last September, The railways were 
in, the'hands of the Government, which* was 
paying a fixed pate for theit use to their pro¬ 
prietors, and yet'the railwaymen declared a 
^lightning strike which, inflicted untold hardship 
alpiost entirely,upon the poorer classes. They 
had, lHr.tny opinion, a very genuine grievance, 
but it could, not affect them for six months, yet 
s-tYth was the action that they thought fit to take 
when working for the Government. 

It will also be remembered that the Prime 
Minister when he announced that the Govern¬ 
ment did not intend to adopt Mr.Justice sankey’s 
recommendation that the coal-mining industry 
should b'Vit'.'-Gvu.ili/cd laid stress on this aspect 
of the question. Mr. Justice Sankey’s recom¬ 
mendation had been, based upon the hope that 
nationalization wonld^end to smooth the relations 
between the workers and their* employer, but 
Mr. Duncan Graham, M.P., a mining 4 " leader, 
had declared at a conference of the National 
Union of the Scottish Mine-Workers, “that if the 
mines became the property of the nation the 
miners would need to be more determined than 
ever in their policy and more vigorous in the 
Trade, Union organization because instead of 
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fighting local employers they would be/ighting 
the Government.” 1 * ’ # 

If'Government control is only to mean harder 
fighting between Labour and itb employer, there 
is a sweet prospect ahead *of the Socialistic 
State. • • , . • „ ' 

A similar lesson can be learnt from,-die 
experience of municipal enterprise in the' report 
of the conference between the Prime Minister 
and the miners’. leaders on the subject ST 

the nationalization of Coal-mines.* The Prime 

, ■ 

Minister was ihpot;ted as saying:— 
,‘i.Municipalities in their communal ownership 
own giganiin industries, but I do not think you 
can point to a single case where it can’be said 
that workmen working for the com}hunt, either 
the local commune.or the nationaf one, workt 
mpre heartily, work harder, or increase the 
output in comparison with' tfieir fellows who 
are working for a syndicate—not one." 

Whereupon Mr. Shiillie replied, “ Yes, the 
Glasgow trams are. They work more loyally.” 
Mr. W. E. TreiJt, editor, of the Electric Railway 
and Tramway Journal , wrote a letter that was 
printed ir» tile Times of October 17, 1919, in 
which he stated that the above-quoted passage 
,■* 1 Times, August 15, 1919. 
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had led, him ‘to analy.se the records of‘strikes 
published in his journal during the twelve 
months ended June 30, -1919, in order to 
ascertain whethtA - there were more strikes or 
fewer on British 'municipal or on company- 
"opgrated tramways during that period, and that 
he had found -that there had been twelve on 
municipally-owned and operated tramways, 
including G'asgow, and on company operated 
fFamways four. ’ He added, however, that “the 
fact that in Che United’Kingdom municipally- 
operated tramways are much inure numerous 
thap company tramways 'has some bearingg.pn 
the figures, but"does not affect the'argument 
put forward by Mr. Smillie." 

As to”eftej 'method by which Socialism is to 
be arrived at, Mr. Snowden tells us that there 
p's no dispute. “All Socialists,” he tells us on 
page 13s of his book* “arc now agreed that the 
economic changes which are aimed ,at must be 
brought about by political action. Mr! Sidney 
Webb says there can be no doubt that the 
progress towards Socialist!"! wil? be, (1) Demo¬ 
cratic—-that is, prepared for in the. minds of 
‘people and accepted by them; (2) Gradual— 
causing no dislocation of industry however 
rapid the ‘progress may be ; (3) Moral-*—that 
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is, not*tegarded by the sepse of the community 
as being immor-al; (4) Constitutional —that is, 
by legal enactment sanctioned by a democratic 
Parliament.” * l , 

He then quotes, 'wjth disapproval, I^ir. 
Arthur Balfour, who had stated in a # spcech at 
Birmingham in 1907 that “Socialism has oaf? 
meaning only. Socialism means, and can mean 
nothing else than that the community or State 
is to take all the groans of production into idf 
own hands, that private enterprise and„private 
property are to* come to an end, and all that 
prjvate enterprise and private property c;yry 
witlp them.” * • 

Mr. Snowden thinks that this definition “is 
not an accurate and precise staToiovat of the 
aims of present-day. Socialism. . . *. Socialism- 
onjy proposes to make such of the means of* 
production into public property as can be 
conveniently ami advantageously owned and 
controlleS by the cotlrmunity. . . . If private 
enterprise can carry on any productive works, 
or conduct any .‘public service better than the 
community.can do it,’a Socialist State might 
certainly be trusted to encourage that form of 
enterprise which would bring the best results 
to the, community. . . . But whatevt-r private 
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production or' voluntary enterprise does ^‘xist in 
the Socialist State will not be private capitalism. 
Capitalism means capital employed for' the 
purpose of appropriating profit or surplus value. 
There can be no" Socialist State in which the 
! exploitation of labour, for the profit of others is 
allowed. There can be no Socialist State where 
economic rent is appropriated by monopolists. 
The reason ..why Socialists aim at the control 
Snd ownership of land and capital is because, 
generally speaking, that is the only way in 
which rent, interest and profit can be secured 
for t the community, and also because, generally 
speaking, the- community can worJc a concern 
or public service more economically and 
efficiently private enterprise can do it." 

. This .latter assumption, is by no means 
borne out by such examples as the manage¬ 
ment by the post , office of the telegraphs 
and telephones. And if, as- Mr. Snowden 
seems to indicate, no private production or 
voluntary enterprise in the Socialist State 
would*be allowed to earn a .profit, it would 
seem that all the means of production are 
likely to be transferred to the Sta4e, unless 
human nature were radically altered, since no 
one \dse Would have any incentive for making 
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use of\hem. And iq that case, Mr. Balfour's 
view that private enterprise and private'property 
wouM necessarily cojne to an end, would deadly 
be correct. And ^r. Balfoui*s readigg of the 
meaning of Socialism, £ithet' than Mr. Snpw- 
den’s, is borne out by a* speech made by Mr.* 
Tom Shaw, M.P., at the Trade Union CongreSS 
of September 1919. "If,” he said, "Socialism* 

means anything, it means the nationalization 
of the means of. production, rjistribution ailcl 
exchange, and their * administration, by the 
whole nation fdr thp good of the whole nation.” 
He seemed to recognize no exceptions. , 
Among practical steps to be taken towards 
the establishment of Socialism Mr. Snowden^ 
enumerated an eight-hour working day, a 
minimum wage for, all adult workers, .complete 
provision against sickness^ free education fob,* 
all children (it the primary, ‘secondary and tech- , 
nical schools, adequate provision for all aged 
and infirm persons, a*nd other reforms aimed it 
the raising of the general standard of the workers’ 

life. Also “demands for the abolitionf of in- 

• * 

direct taxation and the gradual transference of 
all public*burdens on to unearned incomes, with’ 
the view to their ultimate extinction.” He 
further advocated the organization 6f schemes 
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for the .unemployed or the maintenance of the 
unemployed by the taxation of surplus value, 
so that workmen may'be relieved from vieing 
against fiach'otiftir for employment, and as a 
moans to that end her tells us that “ Socialists 
' demaRch* ,<hat the , State shall embark upon 
, schemes of national development, such as the 
improvement of roads, harbours, waterways, 
and the afforestation of suitable wastes. They 
also suggest that the poliey of agricultural 
holdings for 'the ^labourers shall be extended, 
and that help shall be given by the State 
in the form of encouraging co-operative effort 
among these State tenants, with the assistance 
of State'capital.” 

Municipafenterprise might “ start competitive 
enterprises in house building, (ire insurance, 
.coal supply, milk supply, bakeries, refreshment 
houses, stores and the like,” and “the national¬ 
ization of land, mines, railways and ether means 
of transport would be a tremendous step towards 
Socialism.” 

The question of finding money for this pro¬ 
gramme is, a difficulty which, as Mr. Snowden 
' says, is “ felt only by those persons "who give 
Socialists cfedit for sufficient honesty as to be¬ 
lieve that compensation will be paid.” Afid he 
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points'mt that these difficulties vanish wh 5 n it* 
is remembered that • the railways hdve 'been 
nationalized in majiy tither countries without 
confiscafion, and lliat “in thi^country^we have 
transferred from private Kf public ownership 
such great concerns as the.telephony system,* 
the London Docks, the Metropolitan Wattft* 
Companies and tens of millions of property in* 
tramways and gas and electricity ivorks.” 

It is quite true, that the transfer of property 
from private to public hands Can Ije carried 
through quite* equitably without raising any 
money for the actual* process of transfer. The 
State takes over the capital and debts of the 
enterprise and creates national securities with 
which to buy out the holders. ‘The State deTn 
is enormously increased, but it is only, increased 
by the cancellation of the capital and debts «>!• 
the enterprise acquired. , The charge upon the 
country's .wealth and productive power is not 
necessarily increased at all, and is only increased 
if the State or municipality pays extravagant 
prices. But tKere is ;\ danger which past experi¬ 
ence shows to be a very real one, that State 
administration, being at present inefficient and 
extravagant, will not provide a better service 
to the community, will not be able? to treat its 
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workers any better, or to get a more'willing 
and 'loyal service from them ; and, owing to its 
inefficiency and extravagance, will not be-able 
to earn a sufficient sum to meet the interest 
and redemption of-the debt created in order to 
buy out the private owners. In that case, 
every enterprise' which the State takes over 
would increase its charges and diminish the 
income out of which it has to meet these 
charges. If these things arq; so, any attempt 
to introduce. Socialism prematurely before 
collective authorities had learnt to conduct 
enterprise on business lines, might, instead.of 
opening the way to the Promised. Land, only 
lead to economic disaster. Is it worth while to 
gamble on suck a risk ? 



CHAPTER .VIII 

A PICTURE OK STATIC SOCIALISM 

Any one who wants a detailed picture of 
the manner in \yhich the State might obtain 
control _ of the means of production and 
organize industry to the* exclusion of the 
private cap : talist, can find it in a book 
called The, Ragged- Trousered . Philanthropist , 
by Robert Tressall, published in April 1914 
by Grant Richards. It is a tragic and vtffy 
interesting book, and is* said to have been 
jvritten by a Socialistic house-painter, who died 
soon after ^writing it. It'describes the experi¬ 
ences of an educated working man, with high 
ideals of work and lift-, employed by*a very third* 
rate firm of builders and decorators among a 
crowd of jesring • and illiterate companions, 
whom he tried to stimulate to accept his own 
views on Socialism, as being the 'only remedy 
for the evils under which he and^hey suffered. 
In *he last’chapter this,idealist, finding himself 
threatened with deadly disease, decides that the 
i6q 
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kindest thing' to‘do fpr his wife and soft is to 
take' them with him out of a world which seems 
to,him'hopeless. It is a terrible book, and as 
a picture of the black side of the present 
economic arrangements of society, is well worth 
•study. 

The most interesting pages in it—apart from 
the roughly humorous descriptions of the gaiety 
with which these unfortunate, underpaid, and 
overdriven workers fate the misery of their lot 
—are those in which the- idealist worker, Frank 
Owen, describes to his companions, in answer 
to their jeering questions,'the means by which 
their lot could, be bettered. In the course, of 
one of these orations he gives a detailed and 
hftgenious description of the birth of the 
Socialistic State (page 334). He begins by deal- 
.itig with the land, saying that a large part pf 
it may be got back “ in the same way as it was 
taken from us. The ancestors of the present 
'holders obtained possession of it by'simply 
passing Acts of Enclosure; the nation should 
regain possession of those lands by passing 
Acts of Resumption.” As to the rest of the 
Land, he sdggested that the present holders 
should be allowed to keep it during their lives 
and that it should then revert to the State “ to 
be used'for the benefit of all.” The railways, 



of couYse, would be nationalised .at onc£. • All* 
• * 

railway servants, managers and officials would 
continue their work* being henceforward in the 
employ*of the State*. The .State would pay to 
shareholders the'ave’ragc dividends‘they had 
received during the prevjous three years, these; 
payments being continued to Yip: present share¬ 
holders for life, or for a stated number of years* 
and the shares would be made non-lransferable. 

As for the factories, Shops, end other means 
of production and distribution, Uie State would 
“adopt the 9amb method*of doing business 
ae the present owners.” The speaker argues 
that even as the big Trusts and. Companies are 
crushing by competition the individual workers 
and small traders, so the State should crush rrifc 
Trusts by competition. ‘“It is surely justifiable 
jfor the State to do for the benefit o( the whob; 
people that which the Cajntalists arc already 
doing for the profit of a few shareholders.’* 
The first step would be the establishment of 
retail stores for the purpose of supplying* all 
national and.* municipal employees yvith the 
necessaries of life at the lowest possible prices. 
The Government would buy ihcsC"goods from 
private manufacturers in such large quantities 
that it would be able to get them at tlje very 
cheapest rate, and as thjere would be no high 
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'rente to pay for showy shops, and no advertising 
expensed; and as the Government would not 
be ainfing at profit, it would be able to- sell 
much cheaper tl^an the p'rofit-making private 
stores. These National "Service Retail Stores 
t would only serve those in the public service ; 
and coined motley would not be taken by 
’them in payment for the things sold. At first 
all public servants would continue to be paid 
in metal money, 1 but those who wished it 
would be paid all or part of their wages in 
paper money, which would be'taken in payment 
for their purchases at the National Stores, 
National Hotels, National Restaurants, tpid 
other places which would be established for 
the convenience of those in the State service. 
Owing to tlrfi cheapness of the articles that 
jt, would command, the paper money would 
ivin increasing favouf, and all public servants 
1 would soon prefer to have all their wages paid 
in it. The 1 Government, however, woiild still 
need metal money to pay the manufacturers 
who supplied the goods sold in..the National 
Stores. But to avoid buying all these things 
from then! "the State would then' begin to 
produce for itself. 

1 At the time when Mr. Tressall’s book was written, we 
had a gold'currency in England. 
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PudHc lands would t fie cultivated, and ptiblic’ 
factories would be started to produce food, 
boots, clothing, furniture and all other neces¬ 
saries and comforft'of life. Wll.who were out 
of employment and willing «to work would be 
given work on these .farjns and ^in tfic.se. 
factories, which would be “ equipped with the 
most up-to-date and efficient labour-saving* 
machinery.” How the State is jgoing to get 
the machinery is.not nfade clear. Perhaps it 
could provide the necessary money bv taxation, 
if by that time there were any one left to tax, 
qu perhaps it would just take it.* Prom its 
farjns and factories so equipped, it would pour 
out a great flood of cheap goods, and «ll public 
servants would revel in “ abundance of every¬ 
thing.” When the worke'rs who' were being 
‘.‘exploited and sweated” by the private capita¬ 
lists saw what was happening, they would come 
and ask to be allowed to work for the State. 
“ That’will mean that the State army of pro-* 
duction workers will be continually increasing 
in numbers. .* Moi*e State factories .will be 
built, more land wifi be put into cultivation. 
Men will Be given employment mtffcing brick?, 
woodwork, paints, glass, wall-papers and all 
kinds of b’uilding materials ; and* othess will 
be "sft to work building, op State land,'beautiful 
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liouses', which, will be let to those employed in 
the service of the State- The rent will be 
pajd wfth paper money.” u 

State fishing-fl«;ts would -be the next State 
enterprise, and in order to' deal with the “ great 
and continuously increasing surplus stock ” in 
its hands,* the Government would acquire or 
k'build fleets of steam trading-vessels, manned 
and officered by State employees, to carry the 
surplus stocks to foreign countries, to be sold 
or exchanged Cor foreign products, which would 
be brought to Englhnd and sold at the National 
Service Stoles, at the lowest possible price, fiji; 
paper money, - to those in the seryice of the 
State. A detachment of the Industrial Army 
wtruld be employed as actors, artists and 
musicians, singers and entertainers. Every one 
•diot could be spared from producing necessaries 
would be set to work'to create pleasure, culture 
and education. 

0 Meanwhile, private employers and capitalists 
would find that no one would come and work 
for them “ to be driven and bullied and sweated 
for a miserable trifle of metal money,” and 
some mighTthreaten to leave the cduntry and 
take their capital with them. “ As most of 
these persons are too lazy to work,' and as, we 
shall not 1 need their money, we shall be very 
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glad tbsee them go.” ’ But tfieir. real capital, 
their factories,, farms, mines or machinery, 
would be a different* matter. So a law'would 
be passed, declaring that all hyid not cultivated 
by the owner or'an£ factory shut (town for 
more than a specified ‘time,, would be taR.cn 
possession of by the State and worked''lor the- 
benefit of the community. Fair compensation 
would be paid in paper money to the former 
owners, who would be granted an income or 
pension either for file .or for a’ stated period. 
Wholesale and retail detilers! would be forced 
to .close down their shops and warehmises, first, 
because they would not be able to replenish 
their stocks, and secondly because even it they 
were they would not be able to sell thenr: 
This would throw out of w’ork a great host of 
people “ at present engaged in useless occupa¬ 
tions, such as managers and assistants in shops' 
of which there are now half a dozen of the 
same sort in a single street, and the thousands* 
of men and women who are slaving away their 
lives producing* advertisements. These, people 
are in' most cases working for such a miserable 
pittance ,of* metal money that they*Sre unable 
to procure sufficient of the necessaries of life 
to s*cure them from starvation.” - (Hei;e the 
writer surely overstates „his case.) *But all 
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"those who are willing to work would be at once 
employed by the State in .producing or distribut¬ 
ing the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
Government wOuW build houses for the families 
of all those in its employment, and all other 
,house property of all kinds would rapidly fall 
<in value.” “ The 1 .slums and the wretched dwell¬ 
ings now occupied by the working-classes, the 
miserable, uncomfortable, jerry-built 1 villas ’ 
occupied by the lower middle-classes and by 
‘ business ’ people, will be left empty and value¬ 
less upon the hands of their rack-renting land¬ 
lords, who'will very soon voluntarily offer to 
hand them, and the ground they stand upon, 
to the State on those terms accorded to the 
<?ther property owners, namely, in return for 
a pension.” ~ 

. a By this time the .nation would be the o'nly 
employer, and as’ no one would be able to 
get the necessaries of life without paper money, 
■and as the only way to get it would be by 
working, every mentally and physically capable 
person in the community would, be helping in 
the great work of production and distribution. 
There wofTftl be no unemployed an'd no over¬ 
lapping. For every one labour-saving machine 
in use to-day, the State would, if necescary, 
employ a thousand, and there would be produced 
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such a' “ stupendous* enormous, prodigibus, 

overwhelming abundance of everythid|^ 4 ” ^hat 
soonfit would be necfesstrry to reduce the hours 
of the workers to fcfuV or five hour,s a day. All 
young people woulcl remain at the schools and 
universities until they were .twenty-one years 
of age; At forty-five every oite would retire 
on full pay. “Thus, for the first time in the 
history of humanity, the benefits and pleasures 
conferred upon mankind’by science and civili¬ 
zation will be enjoyed "equally by» all, ypon the 
one condition, 'that they shall do their share 
o£.the work in order *to make all these thmgs 
possible. These are the principles upon whiclj 
the Co-operative Commonwealth will bS organ¬ 
ized ; the State in which no one will be 
distinguished or honoured above* his fellows, 
except for Virtue or Talent-; where no man will 
find his profit in another’s’ loss, and we shall 
no longer be masters and servants, but brothers, 
free men, and friends ; where there‘will be np 
weary broken men and women passing their 
joyless lives iwr toil* and want, and n® little 
children crying because they are hungry or 
cold.” . * 


I have given this detailed summary largely 
in Mr. Tressall’s own woyds, because it is the 
only picture of a Socialistic State that 1 know 
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whifth works- ouf in detail how it camfe into 
being. 'William Morris’, beautiful dream in 
News from Nowhere shows us life under 
Socialism but does not teH us how it came 
about, or even how the material needs of the 
Socialistic community, were met. Mr. Tressall’s 
scheme, though it bristles with obvious diffi¬ 
culties and involves some injustices, is not 
altogether impracticable and, while the mere 
suggestion of paper money in connection with 
a Socialistic Government makes one shudder in 
the light of recent'experiences, there is nothing 
necessarily'unsound in his paper money as lojig 
as its authors* did not make too much of if. 

Most 'of us will admit that the picture is in 
rftany ways highly attractive, and that if the 
writer’s ideals could be secured by the methods 
that he proposes it would be worth while to 
sacrifice a good deal, in order to obtain them. 
But some very large assumptions are involved 
by his exposition. In the first place, he gives 
to the State officials a power of organization 
which .is at present more-notable as an effort* 
of idealist imagination than likely to be realized 
.in the world of fact; and it afeo» assumes 
efficiency and alacrity on the part of those who 
work for the State concerning which one can 
only feel a certain amount of scepticism. 
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If if involves certain Injustices, Mr. Trdsaall’s • 

scheme also carries wifh it, if it could be cawied 
out, .very great benefits to a very large pro¬ 
portion of the population. Boat there remains 
still the question whether, if.we could*swallow 
all the injustices and dll the assumptions* in , 
return for all the promised benefits, tiTe result* 
achieved would be one in which anything like < 
economic freedom would be secured, and in 
which the nation as a whole would 'be better 
off in every sense of the word. ' , 

On this subjact, as has already been observed, 
the most outspokert critics of State Socialism 
are the exponents of the new variety of 
Socialism known as Guild Socialism. Mr. 
Cole, who - has already been quoted in former 
chapters, says on page 5 of his book on Self- 
Government in Industry that “ Before" the wac 
the problem of industrial’"control had forced * 
its way to the front. Sta’te Socialism, in part 
a bureaucratic and Prussianizing 'movement* 
and in part a reaction against the distribution 
»of wealth in capitalist society, continued to 
develop, at least in itS’Prussian aspects. But, 
from th^ working-class point of ffew, State # 
Socialism was intellectually bankrupt. The 
vast .system* of regimentation inaugurated by 
the "insurance Act Was opening men*s eyes 
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to the dangers of State control, and, in those 

services^’such as the post office, which were 
already publicly administered, discontent -was 
growing beca,use<'the State and municipal em¬ 
ployees found that they were no less wage 
slaves than the employees of private profiteers.” 
'And on page ; 14 : “ The crying need of our 
days is the need for freedom. Machinery and 
Capitalism between them have made the worker 
a mere serf, with no interest in the product 
of his own labour beyond the inadequate wage 
which he secures by it. The Collectivist State 
would only‘make his position better by securing 
him a better wage, even if we assume that 
Collectivism can ever acquire the driving-power 
to put its ideas into practice: in other respects 
it would leave the weaker—[presumably a 
misprint for “worker”] essentially as he is 
‘now—a wage slaVe,’ subject to the will of a 
master imposed on him from without. How¬ 
ever democratically-minded Parliament might 
be, it would none the less remain, for the 
worker^ in any industry,"a purely external 
force, imposing its commands from outside 
and from "above. The postal workers are no 
more free while the post office is managed 
by a< State' department than Trade Unionists 
would be free if their Executive Committees 
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were appointed by His Majesty’s Mipistqr of 

Labour.” ' • 

Equally emphatic js a book called National 
Guilds: 'an Enquiry ijtto the }Vage System and 
the Way Out, which is described on its cover 
as by A. R. Oragc, and oit jts titlo*fage as * 
by S. G. Hobson, edited by*A. R. Orage. ( 
On page 21, the Hobson-Orage partnership 

observes that “ there is this in common between 

• 

Municipal and State Socialism : both are equally 
committed to the, exploitation of labour by 
means of the wage, system, to the ^ggrandise- 
irfent of the municipal investor. State Social¬ 
ism* is Sta'te capitalism, with ^ the private 
capitalist better protected than when he was 
dependent upon voluntary qffort.” , 

Later on, on page 153, they say that, they 
“ have shown that the Continuance of the 
wage system is inevitable#if the State Socialist 
prevails, since fie can only acquire.productive , 
and distributive undertakings by payment of a 
compensation that w^ould bear as heavily upon 
labour as the present, burden of rent, interest, 
and profits,,” And the champion..-of Guild 
Socialism* who has published the latest book on* 
the subject, .Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor, deals 
rouglily with the question of bureaucratic; 
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“ Bureaucracy,” he says, 1 “ as a matter of 
fact, does not choose expert workers ; it chooses 
first-class bureaucrats. It would be inhuman 
if it did'not Took upon the world with the rather 
timid eyes of the sedentary clerk. It probably 
, thinks—vliat the . world can be saved if a suffi¬ 
cient number of letters and reports are written 
about it. There are hundreds and thousands 
of clever, self-s;icrificing officials in Government 
offices, who pass their lives in helpful work. 
But the most helpful work th<;y can do is to 
stand on one side, and not act as a buffer 
between the men who are themselves pro¬ 
ducing ,and the community which is receiving. 
It is not that all Government officials are 
dishonest or foolish ; most of them are the 
reverse. ■ The bad thing about them all is that 
<■ they are clerks, and wealth is not made by 
clerks.” 

, Thus all the attractions, such as they are, 
Of State Socialism for those who see how black 
are the effects of the present system, are" 
dismissed as a fraudulent and futile chimera 
by the advocates of the latest form of Socialistic 
‘zeal, namely the National Guilds. In the 
meantime the Capitalist may chuckle as he 
sees the Socialism that was the bogey of his 
1 The Guild State, page 59. 
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childfidod derided by Socialists of the ’ fetest* 
brand, and wonder when a new vintag?, eqttally 
contemptuous of t"he Guildsmen, will come 
into fashion. * * * 

The schemes wliich these ingenious gentlemen 
put forward for the bettering of our^ lot will, 
be examined in later chapters.. In the mean-' 
time their criticisms of State Socialism are by*, 
no means necessarily decisive. Labour leaders 
seem to be in favour 6f nationalizing every¬ 
thing, though it is by no menus ^lear that 
thereby they Voice the real opinions of those 
whom they are alleged to represent. They 

seam to think that somehow n;Uk)nalization can 

• 

be adopted without involving tlfb bureaucratic 
control which they emphatically ilout. Mr. 
Brace in the House of Commons, Nov. 28, 1915, 
said, “The mining people.are driven to despair.* 
at this blunder in connectibn with die Coat 
Controller’s department. . . . This is not 
how nationalization would work. If it werd 
I would oppose it. This is bureaucratic con¬ 
trol pure and* simple, and it is the worst of 
all systems. Better far go back to private 
ownership* and private control.” 'But he clyd 
not explain how nationalization could be 
accomplished and bureaucratic control avoided. 
Whatever attempts are made to dodge it by 
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means of committees and district councils, 
nationalisation must surely mean that the nation 
puts money into an industry, and so Treasury 
control becomes, inevitable, with all its con- 
sequence^. .. 1 

A' state of society in vlffiich everybody worked 
and noGody was overpaid and nobody was 
underpaid, and everybody enjoyed a fair share 
of an overwhelming abundance of the good 
things of life has certainly enormous advantages 
to recommend it, if it can be attained, as 
compared with our‘present system. Neverthe¬ 
less, even this is only to be'secured, according 
to its advocates, by the introduction of a systgrii 
w'hich might* carry with it very deadening 
drawbacks. Mr. Cole deals a deadly blow at 
State Socialism when he speaks of the “ regi¬ 
mentation'” involved by it, and describes it as 
a Prussianizing movement. In order to obtain 
the very great econo'my in production, which 
is certainly possible if a really efficient!' State 
administration took the business in hand, 
decided, what was good for the community 
to consume, and then set' the whole .energies 
of the nation on to producing those“p?rticular 
articles, it would be necessary to lose the 
freedo 4 m of choice in production and consumption 
which our present system gives us, involving 
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some waste,• but at t^e same**time conferring* 
certain benefits which are rightly v^?ry dear 
to the great majority of mankind, and will 
continue* to be so.* • * 

To most of us,* to*find ourselves members 
of a monstrous organization, which regulated • 
our lives from our birth to oT»t ‘death, telling* 
us what work we are to do, what necessaries • 
of life we are to consume, and what pleasures 
we are to enjoy,, would seem to be a fate 
under which, though we might* get t a much 
larger supply * of 'some of’the good things 
ofi-life than we now’ enjoy, we shodld onljf do 
so through the sacrifice of all the* freedom and 
fumbling and failure which make lift; worth 
living because they are our own fault anti 
make men and women of us by testing us and, 
battering us with our own blunders and teaching . 
us to take rjsks. It might’be* cheaper to have 
national retail stores at which we all had to 
shop, instead of half a dezen shops in the * 
same street competing for our custom, but 

should we be so we'll served, and should we 

• * 

have the same variety of choice, and should we 
not suffe* izery considerable inconvenience by* 
having our wants supplied by people who had 
no ipcentive of private gain to spur them to 
do the best that they can Cor their customers ? 
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As” human nature is at present, it seems most 
pro'ba,bfe that our dealings with the great 
Government stores might often be very un¬ 
comfortable, disagreeable'and unsatisfying. It 
has long been a commonplace that the difference 
of spirit^ in which one is served at a post office 
and at a private shop which depends on its 
customers’ goodwill for its profits is markedly 
in favour of the latter. And a very inter¬ 
esting confirmation of the incentive of profit 
in rendering services to the consumer has 
been provided during the late war, when, owing 
to restrictions on the Supply of goods asrd 
t the absence 'of competition, shopkeepers no 
longer ' had” the same need to observe 
ordinary courtesy towards their customers. It 
is often assumed by Socialistic enthusiasts that 
when once profit-n^aking and competition are 
eliminated every one will be sunny and kindly 
and helpful. How far this theory is from 
fact was made clear to any one who during 
the war wanted to buy a pound of sugar 
or a box of matches or" anything in which 
profit was automatic and competition was 
■suspended. •* 

But even, if this were not so, if we not only 
had •abundance, which is doubtful, but-.also 
pleasant and kindly relations between produce^ 
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and consumer, which is problematical, vfoulcf 
it make up for the loss of the old freedom to 
make mistakes in our own way and so attain 
to that ’development which i% only possible to 
those who have a chance df doing and being 
wrong? To quote Mr. Stirling Tayjpr again * 
“ Doing the wrong thing oilrselves is often* 
more stimulating than doing the right thing*! 
because somebody else orders jt." To have 
all the pitfalls ot life filled in* and fenced off 
by bureaucratic efficiency woflld njake it a 
very comfortable proceeding perhaps, but as 
Exhilarating and stimulating as a journey through 
a tunnel in*a Pullman car. If it were the only 
possible .cure for destitution,'then * perhaps 
nine-tenths of us might submit to it, with 
resignation, in the.interests of the’now unfortu¬ 
nate tenth. But is the/e no other way ot ‘ 
solving this terrible problem but by living in a # 
society which’at best would be a glorified and 
well-appointed workhouse? If there is apy 
other way, surely those who believe that a 
sound and go6d peqple can only be mrade out 
of sound and good individuals, and that no 
individflals can learn to be sound and good 
except by facing life’s problems for them- 
seWes, are entitled, and bound, to • resist 
the • regimentation and tyranny 'involved 
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by State Socialism. Under it the individual 
wouid r Have as much chance of development 
and progress as a fowl in an intensive poultry 
farm, and would probably be not nearly as well 
fed as they are. 



CHAPTER *x 

GUILD SOCIALISE 

• 

Every one who has recognized the evils of 
the Capitalist system, and been forced to the 
conclusion that State Socialism, though it 
might cure some of these evils,* tould do so 
only at the risk of a great foss in productive 
output and by the establishment of btireaucratic 
cont/ol that .might have deadening effects on^ 
moral and intellectual growth, must haVe been 
thrilled, as with the hope of spring, when he or 
she heard that a new schodl of Socialism was 
setting out to make things, better by mea’ns of 
National Guilds. The wo’rd' guild is hardly 
associated with* freedom, * having, as hitherto 
used, generally implied a more of less close 
corporation, very jealous of its privileges. 
Nevertheless, it htld a pleasant mediaeval 
smack on .the mental palate, and everybody but 
the mosx \mcompromising economic Torieij 
turned to the study of the literature of the new 
faith, .with a’ hopeful mind, most ready to, find 
salvation, if it was really to.be had. • 

189 
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Before we entered on this study we had 
probably’ heard from gonversation with its 
disciples a rough outline of its doctrines— 
economic freedom to be secured by the abolition 
of the whge system, every industry to be organ¬ 
ized into a great watertight blackleg-proof 
' union 'including all the workers by hand or 
brain, the capitalist to be got rid of, the great 
new unions to be the new Guilds, which were 
to give tire worker freedom, and a new com¬ 
munity to be founded on the basis of “ organi¬ 
zation by function." 

From this sketch, which proved on ex¬ 
amination to be very near the mark, it appeared 
that there war much in common between Guild 
Socialism and Syndicalism, which has hitherto 
had little support in this country. Concerning 
4 Mr: Snowden tells us, in his book on Social¬ 
ism and Syndicalism , page 205, that “there 
is no authoritative and definite statement of its 
■philosophy or its policy or its aims by’those who 
profess to accept it. Syndicalism is one thing 
according to one of its exponents, and some¬ 
thing very different according to another.” 
This of couise is inevitable in the case.of a new 
doctrine that is developing itself, and Mr- 
Snowden w,as nevertheless able to tell us that 
Syndicalism “proposes that the control of 
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production shall be'exercised by the worke»s in* 

the various industries—that is, that theJrailvrays 
shall* be managed by the railway workers, the 
mines by the minors, the pekst office by the 
postal servants, and 3 o with regard to other 
industries and services. ‘Syndicalists have flow 
repudiated the claim that thcs% itldustrids shall 
be owned by the workers in the separate 
industries. . . . The Syndicalist, like the 
Anarchist, repudiates the State* add would 
make the social organisation of th£*future purely 
an industrial or»e.”* As we shall see, it is chiefly 
ir^the matter of theiv attitude to the* State that 
Syndicalism, and Guild Socialism differ, since 
the latter has, apparently, to leave a g»od deal 
to the State. 

Certain obvious difficulties naturally came 
into the mind of any onp who took eC firsjl 
draught from the Guild Socialist fountain as 
above described. How, tme wondered, could 
economic freedom be secured for the producer 
except at the expense of himself as a consumer? 
And as every one, as a rule, produces one, or a 
fraction of one, article’or service and consumes 
thousands t>f them, is the sum tbtal of the 
freedom of each likely to be furthered by this 
process ? How are the Guilds tp solv§ the 
question of value—that is, on what basis«re they 
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'to exchange theif products ? State Socialism 
could solVe this problem by the Prussian process 
of rationing, leaving no freedom of choice to 
anybody, either in what they* make or what they 
consume. But how are the Guilds to solve the 
-question? Would not enterprise and initiative 
‘be checked under Guild monopoly almost as 
'seriously as under State control? Who is 
to decide as to right of entry to a Guild ? 
Would the guildsmen really work better for a 
Guild than for- an ordinary employer ? What 
would happen if any of the Guilds, exercising, 
as they would, a watertight monopoly, started 
t}ie game—at which all could play with differing 
degrees < 5 f success—of mutual exploitation ? 

And this strange new formula about “ organi¬ 
zation by function’—what did it mean? If 
man is to be a butcher, baker, or candlestick- 
Vnaker first, and a citizen of his country, or a 
member of the human brotherhood, second, 
it seems to Be a rather material standpoint. It 
would surely tend to produce a selfish and 
sectional outlook, very different from the con¬ 
ception of each as a member of a great com- 
ipunity, in ’which divergent interests.- are, or 
might be, attuned by co-operation and com¬ 
petition into-a cheerful and inspiring harmony. 
A study'of Guild Socialist literature, in sp.ite of 
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the evident 'earnestness and sincerity of. its 

writers, does (lot remove these difficulties. 
State Socialism we found to^be theoretically 
possible.’ With an^ efficient bureaucraoy, and a 
docile people ready to work hard and to be told 
what to produce or consume, 't^ic systenvmight 
work well, though only by eliminating the 
surprises and failures that give life much of 
its zest and most of its ^discipline. -But it is 
difficult to see how the schemes of the Guild 
Socialists, could by fitted into a system that 
could work, without |J>e sacrifice of most of the 
objects that they hope to secure, * 

A* book oh the subject of National* Guilds' 
from which. 1 have already ([noted freely, is 
Self-Government in Industry, by (,. D. II. 
Cole. On page 4 he tells us : “I am* putting 
forward in this book some gcnpral suggestions 
for industrial reconstruction . t These suggestions 
are based upon* the idea that the .control of 
industry should be democratized ; that the' 
workers themselves should have an ever- 

• m 

increasing measure of pwwer and responsibility 
in control, and that capitalist supremacy can be 
overthrowh only by a system of industrial 
democracy iij which the workers Will control 
industry in conjunction with a democratized 
State. -This is the system of National Guilds, 
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and. its ^dominant idea 5 s that tlie individual 
worker must be regarded ndt simply as a 
“ hand,” a decreasingly important adjunct to 
the industrial^ machine, but. as a man among 
men, with rights and responsibilities, with a 
human, soul and a desire for self-expression, 
self-government and personal freedom." 

This dominating idea is cherished by most of 
us in these days. But is it likely to be achieved 
by the establishment of a group of great 
monopolies? It is rather disappointing—after 
the bitter criticisms of State control and bureau¬ 
cratic tyranny expressed by Guild Socialists, 
especialjy by Mr. Cole—to find that the control 
of industry by the workers is to be exercised 
“ in conjunction with a democratized State.” 
Perhaps, however, the word “ democratized ” is 
expected to cover ;i multitude of blessings, and 
perhaps it might actually do so. Mr. Cole 
continues a little later (page 6): “ Recognizing 
the paramount need for destroying the wage 
system and giving the producers the fullest 
possible share in the control of their life and 
work, National Guildsmen saw also the true 
function of the State and the municipality as 
the representatives of the consumers, of all 
those r who had a common interest Born of 
neighbourhood and common use of the means of 
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life. They Set out therefore to devisa^i sygtem 

by which the • contrcfl of industry might be 
shaded between the organizations of producers 
and-consumers, so as’ safeguard the.interests 
of the community of consumers and at the same 
time to give the workers freedom to organize 
production for themselves.” Alid on page 63 
he tells us again: “ In the first place National 
Guildsmen clearly know what they want. 
Their aim is a partnership betwc;en State and 
Labour, .accompanied *by thf abolition of the 
system of capitalist production.” 

alt thus appears that, under the National 
Guild system, the much-abuseJ Stat,e is td 
exercise extremely important functions. It is 
to represent the consumers and safeguard their 
interests, but at the.same time the workers are 
to have freedom to organize production for 
themselves. How far is this freedom possible? 

And what does'it mean? Does it mean that 
• • 
the workers are to be free to turn out whatever 

article they like, irrespective of the wishes of 

consumers with ‘regarjl. to the kind of tilings 

they would like to have and enjoy ? And if so, 

if the workers happen to produce an article 

which nobody wants, how are they*to be paid 

for their work? In other words, what rfght 

will they have to any of* the goods which 
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other peQple are producing? In another part 

of his 'book, as we shall see later, Mr. Cole 
says that the workers must be freed “to choose 
whether .they wifi make well or ill,” the con¬ 
sumer being apparently invited to take the 
] article ,made or leave it. But production will 
have to be dominated, under a system of 
National Guilds as under every other, by the 
needs of r the, consumer—either expressed by 
himself by l\is purchases in the market, as 
under the present system, or as expressed, as 
is conceivable under State Socialism, by the 
decision of a bureaucracy as to what sort of 
articles it is good for the community to enjoy. 
In whatever way the decision is arrived at, the 
producer, if he is to justify himself economi¬ 
cally^ h^s to produce what is wanted. If he 
* does not produce what is wanted, his product 
has no economic value, and his freedom in pro- 
, duction simply reduces him to a: useless parasite 
working for his own enjoyment, instead of for 
the satisfaction of the needs of the community. 

Until we go back to ,the state of the primi¬ 
tive savage supplying all his own wants, it is 
the inevitable lot of all workers to 'meet the 
wants of somebody else. We thus see at the 
outlet that' in this proposed partnership betjveen 
the State and Labour there are seed? of a 
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good deal df discord and friction wbjch might 

lead to serious economic inefficiency.’ »That is 
to Say, unless the National Guilds representing 
the prdducers, and ’the State representing the 
consumers, work* in complete harmony,, the 

strikes and friction which are so serious a clog* 

\ 

on the economic machine under our present 
system, might be replaced by even more bitter* 
contests, more bitter because tjiey. would in¬ 
volve the whole, society throygji its political 
machinery. * * * 

On this subject Mr. Cole does not seem to 
have thought the mdtter out very clearly, and 
here again 1 one must admit that it is no just 
criticism of National Gtiildsmen to tell them 
that they have not got a cut-and-dried scheme 
to cover every possibility. *1 le tells us (page 86) 
“that the various Guilds^will be unified in "ar 
central Guild Congress, which will be the, 
supreme industrial body, standing to the people 
as producers in the same relation as Parliament 
will stand to the people as consumers. . . . 
Neither Parliament ^or the Guild Ctfngress 
can claim to be ultimately sovereign: the one 
is a supreme territorial association, the other 
the supreme professional association. In the 
one because it is primarily concerned with con¬ 
sumption, government is .in the handS of the 
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consumers ; in thither where the main business 
is that ^'production, the producers hold sway.” 

Again he says (page 87) : “Where a single 
Guild has a quarrel with Parliament, as" I con¬ 
ceive it may well have, surely the final decision 
•of such a quarrel .ought to rest with a body 
representative of all the organized consumers 
'and all the organized producers. The ultimate 
sovereignty in matters industrial would seem 
properly to belong to some joint body repre¬ 
sentative,, equally of Parliament and of the 
Guild Congress. Otherwise, the scales must 
be weighted unfairly in favour of either con¬ 
sumers or producers. But if on such questions 
there is an appeal from Parliament and from 
the Guild Congress to a body more representa¬ 
tive than either of them, the theories of State 
.Sovereignty and Gujld Congress Sovereignty 
( must clearly be abandoned, and we must look 
for our ultimate sanction to some body on 
‘\yhich not merely all the citizens, but all the 
citizens in their various social activities, are 
represented. Functional associations must be 
recognized as necessary expressions of the 
national life, and the State must be‘recognized 
as merely a functional association — ‘ elder 
brother,’ 'primus inter pares.' The new social 
philosophy which this changed conception of 
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sovereignty, implies has not .yet been wqrked 
out; but if Guild Socialists would Avoid .trip- 

i • | r 

ping continually over their own and other 
writers’.terminology, they wojild do well to lose 
no time in discovering and Jormulating clearly 
a theory consistent wirii the Guild idea,‘and 
with the social structure they$et*out tojcreatc.”* 
What all this means, will perhaps be clear to, 
people of exceptional intelligence. The ordi¬ 
nary plain reader can only set; that Mr. Cole 
thinks it very likely that a Gifil*i may have a 
quarrel’with Parliament —wherein we heartily 
^gree with him. hiyther, that Mr. ('ole con¬ 
cludes that the ultimate sanction musft be 
provided by some body, superior both to Par¬ 
liament a fid the Guild Congress, representing 
both of them, and also representing not merely 
all the citizens, but all the citizens in their 
various social activities, add he is left wondering 
what that mear> s - Also that the State must be* 
recognized merely as a functional association, 
and he is still more bewildered, and he will 
finally agree very earnestly with Mr. Cole that 
the Guild Socialists’‘should formulate a clear 
theory pn»the subject, and tell us how this queer 
conglomeration of ruling bodies could possibly 
work in harmony or with anythingjike practical 
efficiency. 
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< In. the meantime if the cofisumer is to‘ have 
any voice in the question of what is to be pro¬ 
duced, and if, under the system of National 
Guilds, the State j,s to represent the consumers, 
it would seem that the fieedom which is pro¬ 
mised to the workers by Guild Socialism, will 
be very seriously qualified by State control. 
On a later page (page 106) Mr. Cole tells that 
the State “ has no claim to decide producers’ 
questions, or to exercise direct control over 
production ; for its right rests upon the fact 
that it stands for the consumers,, and that the 
consumers ought to control the division of th$ 
natidnal product, or the division of income in 
the community.” If the consumers are thus 
to decide concerning the division of the com¬ 
munity’s income, it is clear that the producing 
Guildsmen will have to work according to their 
.wishes, and in return Vor pay provided by them. 
'And the freedom of .‘he Guildsman seems to 
be narrowed down to mere control bf the 
“ conditions under which work is carried on ” 
(page 1,07). “ The workers,” says Mr. Cole on 

page 108, “ought to controi the normal conduct 
of industry; but they ought not to regulate 
the price of commodities at will, to dictate to 
the consumer what he shall consume, or. in 
short, to, exploit the community as the indi- 
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viduai ■ profiteer Exploits it • to-day.” U^ider* 
competition the “profiteer” can only** 11 exploit 
the • community ” by selling it something that 
it chooses to buy. , How the % consumers arc to 
express their wishes tfnder the Guild %ystcm is 
not clear. Presumably h would V)e by the \*otes, 
of the majority—a cheerful prospect" fqn- those 
who like their clothes and boots comfortable, 
rather than fashionable, and whose taste in 
other things happens t» be eocbntrlc. 

It is on the subject of the w'i^,e system that 
Mr. Cole is most? interesting and illuminating, 
tie tells us (page 154.) that “ the wage system is 
the root of. the whole tyranny of Capitalism ; 

. . . there are four distinguishing marks of the 
wage system upon which National Guildsmen 
are accustomed to fix then* attention. Let me 
set them out clearly in the. simplest terms'. 

“ 1. The wage system abstracts ‘ labour ’ from, 
the labourer, so that the »ne can be bought and 1 
sold without the other. • • 

“2. Consequently, wages are paid to the wage- 
worker only wljen it is profitable to the .capita¬ 
list to employ his labour. 

“ 3. The wage-worker, in return for his wage, 
surrenders all control over the organization of 
production? , # 

“ /j.. The wage-worker in return forjiis wage 
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•surrenders all claim up6n the product of his 
labour. >' 

“If/’ Mr. Cole continues, “the wage system 
is to be abolished, all those four marks of 
degraded- status must be removed.” 

( Ijet us look at these four marks of degraded 
“status.” The f;t/:t that a man’s labour can be 
.bought and sold without the labourer is surely 
some advance, as indeed is acknowledged by 
Guild Socialists, on what they call chattel 
slavery (as distinguished from wage slavery), 
under which the worker and h : s labour were 
sold together, like so many cattle. The fact 
that'a man sells his labour apart from himself, 
if it be a mark.of degraded status, is shared by 
the labourer with all brain workers and members 
of professions who sell their skill or their pro¬ 
ducts r to consumers. The fact that when I 
.sell a copy of tlm book I do not sell myself to 
''my readers at the same time, seems to me to 
foe rather an advantage than otherwise, both 
to me and to them. 

But in a sense every man’s work is a bit of 
himself, he puts something of himself into it, 
and the economic arrangement has- enormous 
advantages by which a worker can sell bits of 
himself, that is to say bits of his work, in 
exchange for bits of other people, and so 
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beconte, as producer and consumer, part juf a* 
great myriad-handed economic body'll which 
all co-operate and contribute bits of themselves 
to the common good, % 

This system has * infinite possibilities of 
harmonious development, but the modern # 
fashion in thought seems to l\xve decir^cd that * 
there is something radically wrong about it., 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., in a speech at 
an International Brotherhood Cfingi'ess at the 
City Temple on September ify*. 1919, stated 
that the workers wanted “atiew method which 
\yould be based on the recognition of funda¬ 
mental principles hitherto disregarded. FiTeslly, 
that human labour was not a,commodity or 
article of commerce to be dealt with by the law 
of supply and demand asnve now dealt with 
coal, or cotton, or iron ore, but it was that into 
which personality entered* and through whicl\ 
personality was expressed." Can one with the* 
best wfll in the world find any retd meaning ia 
this sounding phrase ? Of course we all express 
our personality, in our work just as in anything 
else tha^ we do ; but is that any reason why we 
should nof exchange it for the work of others 
by selling it, and have it valued according to 
the.extent* to which others like ft and want it, 
just as our other actions get social v^lue from 
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“the approval or disapproval *6f those whofti they 
affect? ' The economic test of our work’s value 
like the social test of our other actions, is 
weakened by the- bad taste and judgment o! 
public opinion ; but can we find a better, without 
L setting up an economic and moral tyranny, 
' which, incidentally, is also quite likely to make 
bad mistakes ? 

The second mark of degraded status is the 
fact that the wages arc paid to the wage-worker 
only when it c is profitable to the capitalist tc 
employ his labout 1 . This degradation is also 
shared by the labourer with all other workers, 
including even the capitalist who lends for 
present production the products of work done 
in the past. The doctor and lawyer who work 
directly for their consuming patients and clients, 
can only do so if they can’ find patients and 
.^clients to employ them. The capitalist can 
‘ only get interest on*' his money when it is 
■invested in* profitable enterprises or° in the 
obligations and loans of communities, Govern¬ 
ments. and municipalities, ‘which are enabled, 
by the production of taxpayers and ratepayers, 
to raise the money necessary t6 pay the 
capitalist his wage. 

The third mark of degraded status lies in the 
fact that-the wage-worker has no control over 
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the organization of .production—in other wprds,. 
he is freed from the risk and responsibility of 
an extremely difficult and delicate business in 
which mistakes are. often ma<je causing loss to 
the capitalist, which *the wage-worker is not 
asked to share. And the same thing applies 
with even greater force to thy fourth ytark of• 
degraded status, the fact that tfie wage-worker, 
surrenders all claim upon the product of his 
labour. He produces something* which is only 
economically justified if somebdijy else wants it 
and will pay for ft enough fl> cover tire wages 
of the labourer and manager, establishment 
charges, depreciation of plant; and interest on 
capital. The business of .selling the product 
is now recognized to be one of the most difficult 
and costly items in the business vf production. 
If, as many besides the Guildsmen hope, the 
labourer proposes to underlake this very difficult, 
job he can do-it under the capitalist system and* 
has already done it with marked success through 
his Co-operative Societies. Mr. Cole can 
hardly mean that'the labourer, having been 
paid to make a suit ot clothes, can then expect 
to keep it, but this is what the phrase rather 
seems to imply. 

^However, Mr. Cole has decided that these 
marks of degraded status must be renyjved, and 
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‘that^National Guilds must .therefore assure to 
the * workers at least the following things 
(P a ge 155 ):— 

“ 1. Recognition and payment as a-human 
being, arid not merely as the mortal tenement 
,of so much labour powdr for which an efficient 
■ demand exists. ;• 

, “2. Consequently, payment in employment 

and in unemployment, in sickness and in health 
alike. 

“ 3. Contro' of the organization of production 
in co-operation with his fellows. * 

“4. A claim upon the'product of his work^ 
also bxercised in co-operation with his fellows." 

Very well then : what the National Guilds 
are aiming at is that everybody is to be paid 
merely because they-are alive, and not because 
they are “ mortal tenements of labour for which 
^in efficient demand exists.” To those of us 
'who suffer from the .alluring but at present 
unprofitable habit of slothfulness this seems to 
be an extremely attractive programme. The 
right to be kept alive has of -course been recog¬ 
nized grudgingly by the Poor Law for many 
centuries, but the Poor Law has doled out 
subsistence under conditions which are gener¬ 
ally admitted.to have been inhuman.' Now* if 
the National Guildsmen reconstruct society, 
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everybody who i£. alive is to* be made rpally- 
comfortable, whether he or she works*t>r idles; 
for -presumably Mr. Cole when he says “pay¬ 
ment” means the regular pay^of the Guildsman. 
He does not deal with the delicate question as 
to whether this paymerft is to be made to those 
whose work is wanted, but who do not jvant to 
work, and here of course we come tip against, 
the great problem, whether under such schemes 
as these, anything like.the saufe efficiency of 
work can be expected as is produced now by 
the system of private gain.* 

. At present if a -man will not work he has, 
uqless he owns private means,-to fall back'upon 
the degradation of the workhcuise, or outdoor 
relief, or “lead a life of precarious penury. 
Would the ordinary average man, if the mere 
fact that he were alive gave him a clainvappar- 
ently to full payment, trduble to work much 
A large number of people work, and work very 
well, for the mere pleasure of working, apa*t 
from any question of payment. But as human 
nature is at present, it is safe to say that if the 
amount of work which everybody did were left 
to his>otfn choice, and if everybody whether 
they worked or not, were to receive full pay- 
n\ant ouf of the common fund jf production, 
any such fund would dwindle so rapidly that 
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the community would find itSelf on short com- 
rponu. , In other words,'. before the National 
Guilds could be efficient as economic forces* for 
satisfying the wants of men, we should have to 
have a rtew spirit .and a new heart at work 
,amohg us. This .Mr. Cole himself acknow¬ 
ledges, for he says on page 105 : ‘ Nothing is 
.more certain than that both State and Trade 
Union if they are to form the foundation of 
a worthy Society, must be radically altered and 
penetrated by a,hew spirit.” 

And on page '9 he observes that “ in a 
sense, the war has led men of all classes to. 
make sacrifices but emphatically it has not 
led, among the possessing classes, to a change 
of heart which will bring nearer a Society based 
on human fellowship^’ 

So the possessing classes, in Mr. Cole’s view, 
.have still got their 1 old bad hearts. Has there 
been that change of heart necessary for bring¬ 
ing nearer a Society based on human fellowship 
among the working classes ? We seem to have 
heard of disagreements between, various trade 
unions and between the" different classes of 
workers. That such things should afise under 
the strain of a war was most natural and inevit¬ 
able, but they certainly show that we have, a 
long way,to travel before the right of recogni- 
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tion aftd payment for all as human beings, such 
payment being.apparently thte same &r»tj?ose 
who* work and those who do not, w r ould not 
be a very severe. strain upKn the economic 
efficiency of the community* 

And now let us see flow, according to Mr. 
Cole, this great reformation is ft\b’e carrjed out. 
He tells us on page 117 that “out of the 
Trade Unionism of to-day must rise a Greater 
Unionism, in which craft shall* Le ho longer 
divided from craft, nor'industry fcV>m industry. 
Industrial Unionism lies next on the road to 
freedom, and Industrial Unionism means # not 
only^ ‘One Industry, One Union, One Card,’, 
but the linking up of all industries into one 
great army of labour. . . . The workers cannot 
be free unless industry is managed and organized 
by the workers themselves, in the interests of, 
the whole community.” 

"In the interests of th* whole community” 
seems to* be slightly inconsistent with the ideas 
put forward in other parts of Mr. Cole’s book. 
We have seen .from quotations given above 
that the workers are to organize industry, the 
interests of'the community being looked after, 
by the State, the State being considered as 
merely a “functional association,” whatever fhat 
may mean. But now the workers are suddenly 
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"told 1 ' to organize themselves* in the interests of 
theovkole commuhity, though a, few pages later 
(page 121) we find that “we can only destroy 
the tyranny of fhachinery-—which is not the 
same as destroying machinery itself—by giving 
" into the hands of the' workers the control of 
their lffe and wc?rk, by freeing them to choose 
•“ whether they will make well or ill, whether they 
will do the work of slaves or of free men.” 

The first step is 'the building up of an 
organization 'tapable of assuming control (page 
134). “All workers in or about mines must 
be jn the Miners’ Union,'the whole personnel 
•of the cotton mills must be in the Union of, the 
Cotton Industry. A body consisting of clerks 
or mechanics or labourers drawn from a number 
of different industries can never demand or 
..assume the conduct of industry. It can secure 
recognition, but not control. A Postal Workers’ 
Union or a Railway Union, on the other hand, 
"can both demand and secure producers’control.” 
Here we have the chief item on the practical 
side of this most interesting scheme. The 
Unions are to include all the workers,'clerks, 
.mechanics and labourers connected* with every 
industry, and will then take charge and deal 
with the capitalist. * „ s 

“ The wage system (page 162) must; end with 
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a re-integration, with tlie placfng in the hands' 
of all of both capital and labour. In*'oyd<*r to 
bring this about, the wage-earning class must 
assume control of p^pital.” « 

Does this mean that the wage-earnfng class 
is going to take forcible possession of*the 
factories and plant which capitsd has provided ? 
On this point, Mr. Cole does not make himself 
clear. “This control,” he goes on, “under 
National Guilds, will be* exercised collectively, 
through the State,” but*he leaves.fcs in jt.be dark 
as to how the State is going fo get control. 

.In another passage (page 173) he says : “We 
in our clay aud generation shall Succeed in over-, 
throwing industrial Capitalism only if we first 
make it socTally* functionless. This means that, 
before Capitalism can be overthrown, there must 
be wrested from it both its control of production, 
and its control of exchange. • This done, the 
abolition of its olaitrt to rent, interest and profits 
will follow as a matter of course. w Further* 
(page 182), “let us suppose for a moment that 
the Jeremiahs ajre right in denying the possi¬ 
bility of .destroying the economic power of 
Capitalism by any combination of industrial and. 
political action. There remains the weapon of 
catastrophic* action, envisaged generally in. the 
shape of the General Strike.” 
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Later, on page 189 : “ Industrial actiotl'alone 
ean^ot, "(destroy profits, pr even lower them, 
unless it can overthrow the whole capitalist 
system. This, we have seen, cannot be done 
purely 'by industrial power.” The ordinary 
reader is left wonderihg what all this means. 
If the^ workers* can themselves supply the 
managing ability that controls production and 
exchange, they will have made the present 
manager and organizer “socially functionless.” 
But they wiK.only inflict the same fate on the 
capitalist if they either seize the plant and tools 
that he provides or make their own and kp- 
,come capitalist's themselves. The suggestion 
of “ catastrophic action ” looks as if the former 
method were contemplated, and oh this point 
we get rather move light from other Guild 
.Socialists, whose works will be considered in 
the next chapter. 
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THE GUILD PROGRAMME 

When we turn to the Nafiojtal Guilds ; an 
Enquiry into the Wage System , and the Way' 
Out, by A. R. Orage, or by S. G. Hobson, 
edited by A. R. .Orage* we ffnd very much 
the same point of vidw as M»*CoIe;s, but a 
different methbd'of approach. It deals with 
the problem of reforming our economic system 
with the jovial cheerfulness of a Newfoundland 
puppy worrying a door-mat. Restarts with the 
assumption whiTh we have found to be common 
to so many of the people whfl want to turn society 
upside down, that labour^at present produce^ 
everything that is produced aiid is robbed of a 
large part of its product by buccaneers who 
exploit it, and that it is therefore fabour’s dut/ 
to deal with the robbers as robbers should be 
dealt with. Here fs an example both of the 
style of this book and of the methods which it 
advocates {page 5): “ Labour must realize that 
its emancipation can only beco.me possible 
when it has absorbed every shilling of siyplus 
value. The way to do this is by tiroless and 
21 3 
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unrelenting inroads upon 'rent and interest. 
Th£ dhily and weekly Socialist bulletins should 
tell, not of some trivial success at a municipal 
election,, or of some unusually flowery flow of 
poppy-cock in Parliament,' but of wages so 
‘ raised that renl-rhongers and profiteers find 
their incomes pro tanto reduced. And there is 
' no other way. Profits are in substance nothing 
but rent. , Rent, whatever its form, reduced to 
its elements, is nothing more and nothing less 
than the'economic power which one man exer¬ 
cises more or less oppressively over another 
man. or body of men. Destroy the power to 
fixact rent and ipso facto rent is destroyed. 
This is the only way of salvatiop, of emancipa¬ 
tion—the only possible release from bondage.” 
Here we find the assumption that surplus value 
VS produced by labour and absorbed by some¬ 
body else. In fact, as we have seen in our 
analysis of the previous chapters, labpur pro¬ 
duces surplus value with the assistance of 
management, materials and tools, which are 
supplied to it by other people, and takes a 
large part of that surplus value for ( its'elf, since 
its own product, if it had not this ‘assistance, 
would be nothing but what it could, gather in 
the woods oV scrape out of the ground with its 
finger-nails. 
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In *their contempt for the State Socialists,, 
the present writers .are ji$t as earfnesfc as 
Mr.' Cole, and express themselves still Ignore 
vigorously : “ Is itpyiy wonder,” they ask (page 
16), “that politics.notv stink in the workman’s 
nostrils and that he has»turned firmly to ‘direct^ 
action’? Had a living Socialist Party found* 
itself in Parliament, instead of lhe» present^ 
inert Labour Party, led by charlatans and sup¬ 
ported by Tadpoles and Tapers, the energies 
of Labour might possibly for <\^lightly longer 
period have been fruitfully* employed in the 
political sphere.’’ 'And on page 20 we find 
th»it “the Independent Labour.Party exempli¬ 
fies these good and bad qualities. . . . Notan 
idea of the slightest vitality has sprung from it, 
its literature is the most appalling nonsense, its 
members live on Dead Sea fruit. 1 he joyous 
fellowship which was it§ early stock-in-traJfe 
has long sinee been dissipated ; the party is 
now being bled to death by internal bickering*;, 
dissensions and jealousies. It is the happy 
hunting-grouqjd of'cheap and nasty party hacks 
and organizers, who have contrived to make it, 
not an instrument for the triumph of Socialism, 
but a‘ vested interest to procure a political 
career for voluble inefficients.” 

Such is the spirit in’which the Guild cham- 
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pion^ deal with 'the work of* those who "have 
gone before themfin the .effort to improve the 
lot oV the wage-earner. Does it promise well 
for harmony and tpam-work ,on the part of the 
Guilds, ifithey should be established ? 

Like Mr. Cole, the writers attach great im¬ 
portance to the distinction between wages and 
pay. ItMs really very difficult for the unin¬ 
structed outsider to understand this fine meta¬ 
physical distinction. It would seem at first 
sight that as long as a man receives money, to 
be exchanged into goods and services, for work 
which he renders to the community, no very* 
far-re'aching revolution can be achieved t>y 
calling it pay instead of wages. However, 
there evidently is some really essential distinc¬ 
tion since the high priests of the National 
Guilds lay so much stress upon the matter. 
Let us quote these writers again (page 8o):— 
v “ The bulwark which protects surplus value 
from the wage-earner, which secures it 'to the 
entrepreneur , is the wage system. That is 
why it must be abolished. Now let us suppose 
that the work of the London docks were done, 
not by more or less casual wage slave's, but by 
a properly organized and regimented labour 
army, penetrated by a military spirit attuned vtp 
industry.” 
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It may be obseVved by the way that «fter* 
Mr. Cole’s vigorous protest against the •'‘Regi¬ 
mentation ” involved by State Socialism, it is 
rather sad to find those authdVities on National 
Guilds striving after a properly organized and 
regimented Labour army. “ Do soldiers receive 
wages?” they continue (page?£>i) : “ No, they 
receive pay. ‘ But,’ cries the practical man* 
(and possibly even Mr. Sidney Webb), ‘what 
earthly difference js there between wages and 
pay?’ .Let us see. The soldief receives pay 
whether he is‘busy or idle, whether in peace 
of war. No employer pays him. A suty of 
money is Voted annually by "Parliament to 
maintain the Army, and the amount is paid 
in such gradations as may be agreed upon. 
Every soldier, officer or ’private? becomes a 
living integral part of th;^ Army. He is pre^ 
tected’by military law and regulations. He 
cannot be casualized, nor*can his work, such as 
it is, be capitalized. The spirit that pervade? 
the Army is, in consequence, different from the 
spirit that dominates .wage slavery.” 

Here then we find the real difference between 
wages ancf pay. The pay is voted by Parlia¬ 
ment and^granted to the worker, whether he 
is busy or idle. This is .the same wiew as was 
expressed by Mr. Cole .when he spoke of 
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“ recognition and payment as a human' being, 
and riot merely ai. the mortal tenement of so 
much labour power for which an efficient 
demand exists.” Once more we have to ask, 
would such a systei'n of payment produce good 
'work ? I once heard this question raised before 
an audiqnce that" knows more than anybody 
'else about the answer. It was when I was 
lecturing at the back of the front in Belgium 
in March 1918. My* subject was National 
Finance, but in* the discussion which followed, 
this point about wages and pay was introduced 
by a, private who appeared' to be a disciple of 
the Guildsmen." Why, he asked in‘effect, can¬ 
not wage-earners be paid just as soldiers are 
paid ? I answered that it was n<$t quite evident 
that in ordinary life we should get good work 
by this system. “ Everybody knows,” I said, 
( “how you soldiers work when you are fighting, 
but when you go out to do fatigue work ”—and 
a roar of laughter from the rest of the audience 
made the roof of the big hut ring, and left 
no more for me to say. 

As it happened I had been reading Mr. 
Qrage at home not long before, and had pointed 
out his remarks about the spirit of the Army 
to ar officer just back from the front;*.he 
observed that anybody who had seen soldiers 
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doing any fa'tigue job would »know th^t at*least 

three times as* much’work would be dftiie by 
wage-earners under civilian conditions. If then 
the workers worked with tire fatigue spirit of 
the Army instead of .the "battle spirit, ^here 
would be an awkward dwindling in the funds out* 
of which their pay could be Annually voted by 
Parliament. Parliament might vote the money* 
but unless goods and services w.ere.turned out, 
that money would be’worth, only scraps of 
paper. • Moreover, the sorbet is mot only 
“protected by military law and regulations,” 
he is also bound by them and liable to*very 
set'ere penalties if he breaks them. Is in¬ 
dustrial militarism really the icleal of Messrs. 

Hobson and Orago ? 

0 * . • ' 

They go into more detail than Mr. Cole in 

reference to the arrangements under whioh 

the workers would be paid. On page 146 w<i 

find that “once a menlber of his Guild, no 

• # 

man need again fear the rigours of unemploy¬ 
ment or the slow.starvation of a competitive 
wage. Thus Cvery transport worker, providing 
he honestly completes the task assigned him, 
will be.entitled to maintenance—a maintenance 
equal to„his present wage, plus the amount 
ndw lost by unemployment, - plus*a proportion 
of existing surplus value—that is,* plus his 
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present individual^ contribulfion to rent and 
interest; and, finally, plus whatever savings 
are effected by more efficient organization. 
He will not, therefore, receive wages (as we 
now know them),'" because' he will receive 
Something much greater—possibly three times 
greater than the Existing wage standard.” 
u Here we find two difficulties. “Once a 
member of his Guild”— one is brought up by 
the question, how will membership of these 
Guilds be arranged ? At present people do 
have more or less choice of the kind of occupa¬ 
tion ip which they will spend the working part* 
of their lives. In the case of most of us,“it 
is true, economic kite or hazard marks out 
some course for us, and in most cases the 
choice, such as it is, is made long before we 
can be said to have minds to make up on 
J;he subject, and still longer before we'have 
sufficient experience arid knowledge to exercise 
tne choice well. Nevertheless, some choice 
there is, and it is possible and does happen, 
that people who have made a wrong choice, 
or think so, can later in life change from one 
occupation to another. But how muck freedom 
would these organized and regimented Guilds 
allow to any aspiring, youth who wanted" to 
become a member, and by what methods and 
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by whose decision would the 'difficult question 
be solved as to the entry of ^hc youngf tyoikejs 
into the different lines of occupation? * 
These questions clearly involve endless pos¬ 
sibilities of frictiop. ‘They .are faced nn a book 
called The Meaning <of National Guilds, by. 
C. E. Bechhofer and M. B. ^eckitt who show* 
more capacity than other Guifd champions foi; 
seeing practical details and trying to deal with 
them. On page 310 tlypy say jdiat■'‘each man 
will be free to choase his Gyild, an<l actual 
entrance will depend on the demand for Labour. 
}n fact the principle.will be that of first come, 
first served- In the event of there bein’g no 
vacancy, it will be open for the applicant either 
to apply for ^entrance to another Guild, or 
during his period of waiting to t;ike up some 
occupation of a temporary character. . . . 
Labour in ‘dirty industries ’—scavenging, etc. 
—will probably be in th.e main of a temporary* 
character, and will be undertaken By those wlwa 
are for the time unable to obtain an entry 
elsewhere.’’ 

• • 

This is all very sensible and practical, but 

it is not«a very comfortable prospect for the 
aspiring 'Guildsman. If he has to wait fill 
he js waitted, where is his freedom to choose 
his Guild? He will bfe no better ojfi in this 
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respect than he is now under capitalist tyranny, 
and will find himsdlf in the meantime relegated 

«• 1 < i , ° 

to a drain-cleaning job. Moreover, the same 
authorities tell hjm that in extreme circum¬ 
stances, a Guildsmam will be liable to expulsion. 
And'what will become of him after that? 

k V 

* Again we find that according to Messrs. 
Hobson and Orage every worker would be 
entitled to maintenance, “ providing he honestly 
completes the task assigned to him.” Who 
is to decide .concerning, the honesty of the 
completion of the task ? Presumably the deci¬ 
sion will be arrived at by the Guild officer^ 
elected by the. workers. And here again we 
see the possibility that those Guild foremen 
will be most popular, and therefore 'most likely 
to be elected, who will take the most lenient 
views concerning the honesty of the work done 
by the Guildsmen. Whether this system will 
be conducive to brisk, production can only be 
very seriously doubted, and we are left wonder¬ 
ing what is going to happen to the unfortunate 
worker^ who justly or unjustly is condemned 
as not having honestly “ completed the task 
assigned to him. Apparently in this case he 
will not be entitled to maintenance. 1 If so, 
what becomes of that most attractive arrange¬ 
ment under which the National Guilds are 
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to assure to, the worker recognition and ^pay-* 
ment as a human being, and^not merefy # a% the 
mortal tenement of so much labour powefr for 

which an effective demand exists? .Such, 

• • 

combined with the,right ‘‘tQ make well or ill,” 
was Mr. Cole’s idea!,* but Messrs. Hobson-, 
Orage are only going to assure the worker 1 
payment, not even as the tenement of labour^ 
power, but as an honest and efficient producer 
of it. But they go on .to strike a loftier note 
and to say that ^page 147) ‘C^fter all main¬ 
tenance is not the only consideration in life.” 
This is very true, but, without a certain amount 
of it life is. impossible. In fart they seefn to 
expect that, under the Guikl system, hard 
limes may •haue to be faced and that nobody 
will mind. On page 111 *we rcajl: “ Nobody 
doubts that the majority of wage-earners would 
be willing, any one of tfiem at any moment, 
to exchange their positiop as wage-earners for* 
the position of economic independence, even 
if this latter involved a permanent reduction 
of financial income;” and on page 113; “We 
may find ourselves, in’ fact, if we abolish wage 
slavery, wt>rse off than we are now.” 

If the wage-earners got real freedom, 
probably Thany of them might be willing to 
be worse off. But ’it has been shQwn* that 
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"und^r the Guilds their freedom would still 
be qualified by t'he limits that are imposed 
on that of all of us who work for others, who 
work for us. And if a lower standard all round 
is to be the result of the Guild system, it clearly 
will "not lead us to the better world that can 
only be won "by: hard and efficient work, and 
a greater output of material goods, giving us 
a chance of winning goods that are more 
important. 

' Moreover, fr.dm page 136 of the same book : 
“Even if the process of wageapprsximation goes 
much further than we now foresee, it is never; 
theless inevitable that graduations of position 
and pay will be found necessary to efficient 
Guild administration. We do pot shrink from 
graduated pay ; we are not certain that it is not 
desirable. There will be no inequitable distri¬ 
bution of Guild resources, we may rest assured ; 
democratically controlled organisations seldom 
wr on the side of generosity. But experience 
will speedily teach the Guilds that they must 
encourage technical skill 'by freely offering 
whatever inducements may at the time most 
powerfully attract competent men. There are 
many ways by which invention, organizing 
capacity, statistical aptitude or what ilfet may be 
suitably rewarded. It'is certain that rewarded 
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these * (Qualities must be.” So that evpn tfhder 
the Guilds these are to be considerable •djfreP- 
encgs in the rates of the reward given to various 

kinds of workers. .This admission is of course 

• * 

entirely sensible and encouraging for the future 
efficiency of the Guilds if ever they come into 
being. At the same time it Opens the door to 
a good deal of possible friction and jealousy, 
seeing that the rates of pay will have to be 
decided by officers elected by .those who are 
going to. receive the payment^ A*nd further, is 
it not an abandonment of the whole ideal under 
which the labourer ls*supposed_ to receive »lhe 
whole of what he produces ? If ’ organization, 
invention, statistical aptitude or'what not’’are 
to be suitably rewarded, are not the Guilds, as 
private capitalists are allegecl to do* now, going 
to compel the worker to produce surplus value,, 
which he will not be allowed to consume ? 

However, suth is the robust belief of these 
writers in the perfection of the natures of every¬ 
body who belongs to a Guild, that they remark 
on'page 148 : ‘i Nor peed we shrink frorh the 
further conclusion that the appointment of a 
hierarchy involves a suitable form of graduated 
pay. . . ' In this connection, we pin our faith 
to the democratic idea without reserve. .We 
believe the workman is the;shrewdest jftdge of 
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good work and ( of the competent mafiager. 
U nfli»tracted by irrelevant political notions, his 
mind centred upon the practical affairs of his 
trade,'the workman may be trusted to elect to 
higher grades the*best men available. In the 
appointment of theh check-weighmen, for 
example, the’ rpihers almost never make a mis¬ 
take. Doubtless injustices will from time to 
time be perpetrated ; but they will be few com¬ 
pared with the 1 million' injustices done to-day to 
capable men svho arc habitually ignored in the 
interests of capitalist cadets!'” ■■ This pleasant 
trusting faith, which imagines that because 
workmen can elect capable check-weighmen, 
they will also- be able, without any further 
education or experience, to choose the right 
people to manage "the whole organization of 
.industry, is a pleasing spectacle in these cynical, 
sceptical days, and one would be sorry to disturb 
it. But it must be robserved that the higher 
’rates of pay' to be granted to this “ hie'rarchy,” 
and also to “ inventive organizing capacity, 
statistical aptitude, or whftt npt ” will make a 
big hole in the whole of the produce. If, as 
quoted above, labour’s emancipatidh can only 
become possible when it has absorbed every 
shilling of rurplus value, its emancipation, will 
still be remote, when all these highly paid 
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statisrioians .and 4 jiera’rchs exacting ^vhat* 
will look very much like re^nt, as ddfinecfc by 
our-authors in the same passage. I f" the 'capi¬ 
talistic manager’s salary is only to be replaced 
by the Guild hierarch’s higher pay,* will the 
difference be really essential ? Every one*who , 
has read Dumas remembers;hoW Chicot the* 
Jester induced Frere Gorenflot to eat a fowl # 
on Friday by making him christen it a carp. 
But Gorenflot wanted tg cat thb fotvl and was 
quite ready to be humbugged. ’.JViH fhat very 
shrewd person, ^h British* wage-earner, be 
equally ready to be dipped by a change of name, 
when he is asked to hand over ’‘surplus vt^ue ” 
to hierarchs instead of managers? 

Messrs. Ho^son-Orage admit frankly the 
likelihood of strife between the various Guilds. 
“We may expect,” they say (page 228), “dis¬ 
satisfaction among the weaker Guilds when the 
stronger from-time to tiyie impose their wills,* 
that is, in the last resort, exercise* their ‘ pulin’ 
In what direction, then, can we reasonably 
anticipate dissatisfaction, followed by strenu¬ 
ous agitation for rectification ? Primarily, we 
imagine irt the value each Guild sets upon its 
own labour, which may be disputed by the 
othey Guilds. In our chapter, ‘*fhe Finance 
of the Guilds,’ we remarked that in thp earlier 
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stagps the more' l\ighly-skilled industries “Would 
insist Hipon a higher value being attached to 
their labour than to the labour of the so-called 
‘ unskilled ’ groups. . . . TThis struggle, too, will 
be wag£d inside • the several Guilds as, for 
exafnple, between the‘fitter and his labourer, 
both members ofj-the same Guild, or the mason 
and his labourer, also members of another 
Guild. But the domestic arrangements of the 
Guild do not ooncern.us here; it is when the 
Guilds, a? such,, come to grips with other Guilds 
to establish the general value 6f their respective 
work and functions that the main battle will be 
joined. Thus; agriculture is now poorly paid. 

. . . But the agricultural Guild ” [as arranged 
by the writers in the imaginary grofip of Guilds 
which they have produced] “ is numerically the 
strongest of them all. May we not then expect 
strong action by that Guild for a revaluation of 
agricultural work and^ products ?» . . . Will the 
claim for a higher valuation of agriculture, both 
in its actual products and as a supremely im¬ 
portant element in our national life, be met by 
the other Guilds in a niggling or in a generous 
spirit? In this connection it is well to re¬ 
member that even during the past ' decade., 
extremely acrimonious disputes have arisen 
between existing trade unions, notably as to 
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delimitation of wofk, and if such large cjyes*ions 

were to be settjed in the same spirit,, it “wduld 
pro^e of ill-omen to the future greatness of the 
Guilds, But the Guilds, as Ve have pictured 
them, are not the existing unions, ‘but the 
unions plus the practicafintellectuals, the la&our 
and brains of each Guild naturally evolving a 
hierarchy to which large issues of industrial 
policy might with confidence be referred," 

If the practical, intellectuals'are to include 
such exponents of Guild doctrkfe as* Messrs. 
Cole and Hobkon-Orage, the specimens which 
have already been 'qboted of their dialectical 
methods and their controversial geniality scent 
to promise that the world of the National Guilds 
will have a’pleasant resemblance to Donny- 
brook 'Fair. Messrs. Reckftt and Bechhofer in 
their book already referrqri to dealt with th«j 
question of inter-Guild strife as follows (page 
325). “A qUfery often brought to confound 
National Guildsmen is this : What would hap* 
pen to a National Guild that began to work 
wholly according to ftspwn pleasure, without re¬ 
gard to the other Guilds and the rest of the com¬ 
munity ? VJe may reply, first, that this spirit 
would be as unnatural among the Guilds as 
it is* natural nowadays with the present $nti- 
communal capitalist system of industry*;” [but 
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it may.be observed that any anti-communal 
eap\ta1ist who nowadays worked wholly accord¬ 
ing to his pleasure without regard to the rest of 
the community Would very soon be bankrupt, 
because the rest df the community would not 
buy^his goods]. •“ Secondly, if it did arise in 
any Guild, this"contempt for the rest of the 
•community would be met by the concerted 
action of the other Guilds. ... A Guild, how¬ 
ever, that thoiight itself ill-used by its fellows 
would be able'to signify" its displeasure by the 
threat of a strike ; but it is to 'be hoped that 
theqe will be sufficient rfiachinery for the suc¬ 
cessful settlement of inter-Guild dealings that 
occasion for this would seldom arise.” 

But a still more serious sounre oi inter-Guild 
friction is suggested by the latest book on the 
Subject, The Guild y State by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, which appeared in the autumn of 1919. 
This writer actually rsuggests competition be¬ 
tween the Guilds. This seems to be quite 
contrary to the doctrines of the earlier champions 
who, 'unless I have altpgether misunderstood 
them, intended the Guilds to cover the whole 
of the industry concerned. “ The Guild,” said 
Messrs. Hobson-Orage on page 132,'“means 
the fegimencation into a single fellowship @f all 
those who are employed in any given industry.” 
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Mr. €ole tol.d us (page *132) that " only an Indus* 
trial Union, embracing the whole pewSonr^el of 
an • industry, can assume control tiver* that 
industry." This seems to Ije an essentjal part 
of the whole scheme. Bpt now comes Mr. 
Stirling Taylor and cj>serves (page 95)jthat: 

“ Surely there will be many advantages, if just 
a healthy competition—and‘not more than^ 
healthy, remember—can be maintained in a 
town between, for example/ a. reasonable* 
number of competing bakers’* guilds." . , 

There certainly will be many advantages to 
.the consumer, but .this new dement in the 
Guild State seems to upsef-the whole ^struc¬ 
ture that has been built uji by its former 
advocates.* Yyhat becomes of the control of 
production and its product that Mr. Cole 
believes to be necessary to the worker if he 
is to. be set free from Ris “ degraded statifc;,” 
if the Guilds have to compete for the custom * 
of the consumer by producing ^vhat he wapts 
in competition ? What becomes of the workers’ 
right of choosing “ whether they will make 
well or ill ” ? Undef competition the consumef 
prefers tilings that are made well, if he is able 
to distinguish them. Once more we are-left 
wpnderitig what it all means. • 

Finally let us see how the Guildsmen pro- 
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pose' to deal with the' capitalist, the "man 
who ,6’wns the plant and takes the risk of pro¬ 
ductive failure. He is just to be relieved* of 
his property, and Messrs. Hobson-Orage call 
attention ,to the great advantage of this plan 
over ,that of the State .Socialists, whom they 
credit with the intention of buying him out. 
On page 179 of' their book they set out the 
advantage in the form of an equation as 
; follows :— . 

“ Cost of production under State Socialism 
= raw material + -standing charges -I- rent + 
interest + profits + increased wages. Cost of,, 
production under Guild Socialism = raw 
material -f standing charges -f pay.” 

And on page 240 they develop Mr. Cole’s 
suggestion of “ catastrophic action or general 
strike ” in detail in the form of a dialogue 
between a Guild deputation and the Chairman 
1 and General Manager of a large industrial enter¬ 
prise that divides .£100,000 a year amongst its 
shareholders. The deputation admits that the 
company pays standard rates of wages, but 
Says it has decided that ‘ the men shall no 
longer work on a wage basis. In the first 
place, the men now on the pay-rolls mbst con¬ 
tinue there whether there is work for them pr 
not. The Guild is going to “assume partner- 
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i?hip * in the. business, supplying the laboiy and 
taking half the profits. In .five years’<irfte,.it 
intends to take another slice of the profits, h 

asks whether the shareholders would • rather 

• • 

have .£50,000 or nothing ? • When th£ General 
Manager raises the tjuestjon of the ftiture* 
supply of capital, the deputation airily observes : 
“Come to us and we will arrange it. *You will 
find us as partners, always glad to co-operate,” 
and ends the discussion,.which g'oes bn for some 
pages, by saying: "Iiy all meajw; call togethe’r 
your shareholders, but you, *of course, under¬ 
stand that we are iqiiite indifferent what^they 
say or do. -Unless our proposals are accepted 
in a month, we shall close down your works.” 

At the did *>f this passage the writers re¬ 
mark,- with perhaps pardonable. pride, that 
“Samuel Johnson always ^gave the Whig dogs 
the worst of it,’ and perhaps in this discussion 
we have given- the exploiters the worst of it.”* 


By the exploiters they presumably mean thfe 
Chairman and General Manager representing 
the owners of the factory. What the deputa¬ 
tion practically says is that they mean to take 
from the cftvners of the factory the interest and 
profit tc/which they are entitled in-return for 
its use in production. _ One wonders what would 
happen if the Chairman and General Manager 
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were <.to .answer, as* they most* prohably would : 
“.Vdry* well, you qre going to make terms on 
which it is impossible for our shareholders to 
receive any interest or dividends on their 
undertaking ; we cannot • accept these terms, 
.and We will dispense with the services of those 
whom you represent until they are ready to 
work at the union rates which we have always 
paid.” Would the capitalist be altogether help¬ 
less ? It might not be safe to be quite certain 
that he would,.,’ On a later page (282) the 
writers ask: “Falling back upon their undoubted 
legal rights to the instruments of production ancj 
distribution, what could they (the profiteers) do ?” 
But with astonishing inconsistency they suggest 
that: “ In exchange for their .present posses¬ 
sion of land and machinery, the State might 
give them, as rough-and-ready justice, an 
equitable income either for a fixed period of 
years or for two generations.” Then what 
becomes of that beautiful “ equation ” showing 
the advantage of Guild over State Socialism ? 
And in any case, when the existing capitalist 
has been dealt with, the Guilds will have to 
provide fresh capital, and will have 'to pay for 
it The capital goods—machinery, etc:—needed 
by the Guilds will have to be madtf by some¬ 
body who will have t6 be supported and sup- 
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'plied with' material out if “ surplus value."” 
And, if there, is to be any.progress, rfskfe will, 
have 'to be taken v^ith experiments, and soifie * 
one will have to.pciy for failures. Capital, as 
always, will have to be* paid its‘wage—or 
receive its pay. * j • 

Such is the tissue of inconsistencies and 
difficulties that is involved by the System #f* 
National Guilds as so far expounded. The* 
evident sincerity, and earnestness of its advo¬ 
cates cannot blind us to th»*fact »that their" 
• • 

scheme has ‘not yet been thought out in a 
•workable shape, and that, as they then^elves 
aeknowledge, it might lead to a lowering *of 
the workers’ standard of comfort, while it is 
hard to s*ee »that they would gain any real 
incre’ase of freedom. That it might also result 
in serious disputes and disagreements, byth 
within and between the Guilds, is admitted 
by its advocates; and. the temper in which 
they flout the work and efforts* of the older 
Socialists and others who are trying to im¬ 
prove the lot of the wage-earners by othec 
methods makes one doubt whether they have 
it in thjm to put forward a great and sound 

reform. Such work is not often done in such 

• • • • 

a spirit. 



CHAPTER XI 

c 

, CAPITALISM AND FREEDOM 

In putting the case for Capitalism in the 
foregoing chapters, I have by no means meant 
to argue that it- 'is the best possible economic 
system, only that it has worked wonders, and 
can \york still better wohders in the future ° 
and that we ca'nnot be s*ure that any other 
system that has* yet been suggested will do 
as well. I have tried to show ‘‘that under it 
the capitalist---the man who owns the plant 
anjl material and take^ the risk of enterprise— 

, does not rob the wage-earner of “ surplus 
value ” created by the latter, because the 
surplus value “is due to the existence of the 
plant, and is shared by the wage-earner through 
the far ‘better standard of, life that the equip¬ 
ment of industry has enabled him to secure. 
Without the plant, the labourer could only 
supply himself with a bare subsistence, if that. 

It is ^rue that most of the plant has been 
made or put where it is wanted by the manual 
236 
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tffort 'of wage-earners, but’this was pnly pos¬ 
sible because, wage-earner^ were gaicf .(*> <lo < 
so; under direction -supplied by capitalists, 15 y 
capitalists who the/eby, irjstead of spending 
their incomes on i»nnlediate*enjoymen , t, invested 
part of it, always wifh more or less rilk, iij 
furnishing industry with cqui^nent for an evet^ 
expanding output, so creating surplus -value not" 
only for themselves, but for the whole nation, j 
and for the whole • economically civilized 
world. * •» « 


• • 

By making this investment and taking this 
.risk, and applying 1'abour under expert direction 
to. the task of providing industry with plant 
in the widest sense of the word, Capitalism 
has made 3 n (mormons increase in population 
possible, and has put corftrol over the forces' 
of Nature into the hands,of active enterprising 
venturers who certainly might have made 
better use of* it, but fyive this excuse, that 
they were bound, in their search for profit, 
to work to meet the demand of the average 
consumer, whose Quaint foibles in the-matter, 
of demand have resulted in the production of 
a great dfcal of ugliness and rubbish. Butrin 
spite of all that the fastidious may urge, on 
artistic, filoral and common-seose grounds, 
against the use that has been made under 
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Capitplism of thi new powers .which 0 the 
Industrial Revolution has given to man, there 
is plenty to be said on the other side of the 
account. We have done i things worth doing 
under Capitalism. 'Sir Leo Chiozza Money in 
an afticle in the Observer of November 23, 
K919, told us thp) : “With coal we create an 
export surplus of manufactures; with that 
export surplus we purchase food and materials 
to feed our population, and our factories, and 
thus obtain the means' to create a further 
export surplus to import move food and 
materials. This process/ Continued during a, 
period of five generations, changed the poor 
and backward agricultural Britain of 1750 into 
the comparatively wealthy State which found, 
‘at the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
n^eans to fight Napo\eon, and, a century later, 
the means to destroy German militarism.” 

It is only fair to Sir Leo to 1 observe that 
hfe, being a -convinced and earnest Socialist, 
doubtless believes that economic progress would 
. have been much greater and better under some 
form of Collectivist management than it has 
been under Capitalism. And he ma|' be right. 
But, as Aristotle says, “ the fact is the Starting 
line," and the fact is that these things were 
done under Capitalism, and that under it, as 
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Shown' on a previous page* 1 many millions o 1 
people were born and live.d a life 'drat: Iiad 
a good deal of comfort and jollity, and a certain 
amount of real nqbjlity mixed up in its queer 
salad-bowl, who neT/er would have‘seen the 
light without the indflstrial development that 
was in fact worked out underi£a’pitalism. Fa* 
from robbing anybody of surplus value, Capi* 
talism is like a benevolent ancestor who, 
instead of consuming all the port that he could 
get—as some ancestors did-r-ilaid .down a'n 
enormous cellar of it for the use of future 
generations. And‘every one who is now alive 
in. this country, and millions abroad likewise, 
are now able to help themselves to bottles of 
the grand cfld vintage then laid down and now 
ready for us, crusted, fruity, full of ripe flavour* 
and rich bouquet. For pone of us could have 
been -so well off, and many of us could not 
have been born at all, jf Capitalism had not 
done this deed, and done it judiciously ailtl 
well. We all thus drink of the bottles laid 
down by thos^ wHo.went before us, those of i 
us who work, because our work could not have 
been so Veil rewarded if we had not been 
members of a productively efficient community, 
those who cannot, will not,, or <jo not work, 

1 Page 114. 
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'because, it would not have been possible for 
our faetids to be provided as well as they are 
now. That some people‘have access to sdme 
of the bottles as a 'matter qf legal right, is only 
because fhis privilege has been handed on to 
them* by those who laid down the cellar. If 
*.ve took their right away, there would be a few 
more bottles for the rest of us while the cellar 
lasted, but would the process of laying down 
for those who" come after us be likely to 
continue *on tfvs voluntary basis P It would 
most probably have to be done "by officials or 
Compiittees. Their effolts' might appear at 
first sight to oe cheaper than those of the 
private benefactor, who took a consideration 
for his forethought when he could "earn it, but 
might cost the conimunity dear in the' long 
ryn if they laid dovyn the wrong vintage or 
were too timid to try new brands. 

Such is the debt that all of ns owe to the 
capitalists of' the past. But when we have 
taken off our hats to them and acknowledged 
it, we <have to give our minds to reforming 
and improving the Capitalism of the present. 

In our studies of the schemes that have been 
put forward-for improving the economic system, 
we have found ipany aspirations that were 
highly desirable if they could be made into 
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practical facts, buV did not seem likely to be 
carried out by .the proposed* reforms, ot’.dnfy 
at the cost of loss of efficiency in output. Firsf 
among these comes, the desire for economic 
freedom. Most of* us’ will admit that freedom 
is the most precious jewel that we can gain, 
and that without a certain amount of it no' 
one’s mind and character can achi(?ve real- 
growth, any more than his legs can grow if 
they are encased in. plaster of Paris. Economic 
freedom.means to most of us # frefcdomf to work 
or not to work’ or if we do work, freedom to 
wrk to please ourselvhs and not at the bidding 
of anybody'else. In this sense’it is not pos-* 
sible to the great majority of mankind because 
we all have* to» work unless we can induce 
somebody else to keep us alive, aixl the work 
that we do has to be pleasing to somebody iiy 
order to make him give us in return for it the 
money with which, by on* choice of the goods 
that we buy, we exercise control oVer the work 
of others and make them turn out things that 
we want. In other wctfds, we sacrifice freedom 
as producers in order to increase our freedom 
as consumers. . 

A few can induce others to keep. them alive, 
and m some cases exceedingly comfortable, by 
the claims that they exercise as hereditary 
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owners- of the equipment of industry' in the 
Widest sense of the phrase, including land. A 
Tew others can do it by appealing to the Com¬ 
munity’s sympathy'owing,to physical and other 
inability to work. ’ Most of us have to work, 
and to please others by so doing. If we lived 
in a wilderness -dud worked only for ourselves, 
we should still have to work, but only to please 
ourselves. Our control of goods would thereby 
be very greatly lessened, and would economic 
freedom! so ^ainqd, be really good for us? Is 
it not better that we should' 1 be forced to 
co-vperate in order to‘enjoy, and to secure 
a good life for ourselves by helping to provide 
what others Want ? Those of us who take 
this democratic view must be ready to be blud¬ 
geoned with examples of the great artist pros¬ 
tituting his brush to boil his pot, and of the 
poet who starves because an ignorant public 
does not want the sonnets that the Muses bid 
him sing. These are special cases of special 
gifts, and one cannot feel sure that the artist 
or the poet would fare better at the hands 
of a Socialist Treasury Committee or of an 
Academy appointed by the Guild'smen. But 
for the ordinary workaday goods of life, there 
seems to 'be something pleasant and really 
“ social ” and sociable in this dependence on 
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the judgme’nt of’others on our worjc-; tmd a 

restriction of. economic freedom that* jt!aRes 
everybody work to please others, is very 
similar to the restriction on social freedom, 
which only allows" people to do as they please 
as long <is they obey the' laws of the com* 
munity, and do not allow tfreir liberty toHSfe 
a nuisance to others and a restriction bn their£ 
If the decision about what is # to b.e produced, 
and whether it is>well firoducecl, is left to the 
producers, it spems unlikely *fliat the goods 
turned out will maintain so high a standard 
&s when they have to pass muster before the 
consumer "before they can earn any reward 
And yet such seems to be the ideal of economic 
freedom aimec> at by some at least of the 
Guilcfsmen, for we saw tltat Mt*. Cole main¬ 
tained that the workers mast be free “ to chooie 
wheth'er they will make well or ill.” # 

To this extent, then, it seems that economic 

. • 

freedom must be limited, if we are to secure 
efficiency in production and freedom for the 
consumer to choose what goods he will "enjoy. 
And since, as has already been pointed out, 
we most ,of us produce only one, or only, a 
fraction of # only one, thing, and. consume thou¬ 
sands of things, oqr freedom its consumers 
seems to be much more precious than our 
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freeddrn as makers, doers ana' growers of goods 

and services. 

But when the need for this limitation is 
granted, there is a great <• range of economic 
freedom left, in respect of ‘which Capitalism 
can contend that it'confers at least as much as 
airy other possible system that has yet been 
Suggested. 

With regard to the consumer’s freedom, it 
beats State Socialism and Guild Socialism so 
hollow that thfey are hardly to, be seen on the 
course. Under State Socialism, carried to its 
logical conclusion, the consumer’s freedom, and 1 
tfie producer's likewise, does not even “ Also 
Run.” Bureaucrats will decide who is to pro¬ 
duce what ; and the consumer'will take what 
is produced, 'on a rationing system with all its 
exasperating apparatus, or leave it. Mr. Cole 
paints too flattering a picture with his naughty 
ljut amusing jeer, when he says' ( Self-Govern¬ 
ment in Industry , page 122), “the greatest of 
all dangers is the ‘ Selfridge ’ State, so loudly 
heralded these twenty years by Mr. ‘ Callis- 
thenes’ Webb.” Mr. Selfridge gives his 
customers plenty of choice, and with the help 
of the adroit Callisthenes invites them to come 
and choose. r Mr. Sidney .Webb, with scientific 
and kindly benevolepce, would order our lives 
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for its-much beM;er‘than vre'could, but # they 
would lose all their zest because they'wnnjdjio 
longer be ours. • * • 

Under Guild Socialism either, according to 
Mr. Cole, the producers are to have the choice 
whether they will “ make well or ill,” or accord, 
ing to others the interests of the consume^ 
are to be represented by apparently elected' 
bodies which will leave little chance to those 
with eccentric tastes, .or according to Mr. 
Stirling Taylor there is to’^be yjter-Guild 
competition, which will give the consumer a 
chance, but seems-1© wreck the whole Guild 
fabric, which appears to be frankly based an 
monopoly. , 

Under Capitalism, as long as there is free 
competition, the average consumer decides, 
what is to be produced, and the wishes of mino¬ 
rities .are readily met as^ong as their demand 
is great enougih to stimulate production to meef 
them. But is not the consumers freedom «) 
some extent threatened under Capitalism by 
monopoly,.or at least by attempts in its direction 
on the part of trusts, “ combines,” amalgam¬ 
ations, rings, and “ gentlemen’s agreements ” ? 
If Capitalism plays this game, it .will simply 
weyve feft* itself a rope with which it will be 
hanged, and rightly, • as high as # Haman. 
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Mono^ojy has stuhk in English nostrils 'since 
, the days “of Elizabeth, and if Capitalism tries 

• tc- impose it now, it is committing suicide and 
asking for State -Socialism^ It is true that 
under State Socialism monopoly would be more 
<tyran\ious than under private enterprise, because 

* .since the Gdve ( r,ament would itself be the 
' monopolist, the helpless consumer would have 
. no official stick lo lay across the back of it. 

But if there is to be monopoly, it will be easy 
for Socia’ists i\> persuade the public that in 
the hands of the State the monopoly would 
create profits, not for a ■ profiteering octopusy 
bat for the general good. Already Mr. Sidney 
Webb has made.the recent bank amalgamations, 
though they are far from having 'set up any 
■real approach to monopoly, a text for an adroit 
and ingenious sermqn on the need for State 
, banking, in an article on “ How to Prevent 
banking Monopoly,”,, in the Contemporary 
'Review of July 1918. 

In fact, if the movement in favour of national- 
, ization triumphs and proceeds to -its logical 
conclusion, the end of the system of private 
Capitalism, it will be an interesting Inquiry for 
the economist of the future to consider, how 
much was dpne by private capitalists and.the 
property, owning classes to kill a system 
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which might, if rporfe sensihjy .developed, ^iavu 
enjoyed a much longer life. Thd^ Stupid 
financial polidy of, belligerent governments 
during the late war has given a great opportunity 
to the enemies of Capitalism by debauching the 
currency, pouring fortunes into the pyckets 
of shareholders and advenujrer.s through the 
consequent rise in prices, and so stirring - ’up 
unrest and suspicions of “profiteering.” Mr. 
Keynes, who develops this theme with brilliant 
lucidity in his book l»he Economic Consequences 
of the 'Peace, observes (page*222) that “perhaps 
it is historically true that no order of society ever 
perishes save by its own hand*” But fCr this 
breach in the walls of Capitalism, private capita¬ 
lists, as su<*h, are not alone responsible ; it was 
made rather by the politicians of their class 
whom the wealth that they created enabled to 
serve their country according to their lights, 
with results, that are now plainly to 1 * 
seen. * . .. 

In other corners of the economic field, how¬ 
ever, capitalists have themselves worked hard 
to weaken their own position. By continual!/ 
resisting* the claims of the wage-earners for 
higher* Wages on the ground that industry 
coyld not stand them, when- subsequent ex¬ 
perience proved that it ' coulcl, they* have 
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done much to embitter thfe mind of the workers? 
and ,to«/e.ach them to believe that they could 
oply get what was their due from the State. 
By their action in ^he matter of piece-rates they 
have helped to increase the t prejudice among 
the workers against being paid on this system, 
.and so have done .much to produce that deadly 
i view, so fatal to efficient production, that the 
best workers should limit their pace to that of 
the average or q.f the worst. 

• It was no inherent wickedness that led them 

• 1 1 1 . 

to make these ntistakes. They were quite 
ordinary human beings doing their best accords 
iqg to their lights. But they looked to the 
interest of the moment, and their mental horizon 
was bounded by the date of their next balance 
jjheet. If they had looked further ahead-they 
would have seen that it would pay them well 
in' the long run to pay, not the lowest wage 
3= which they could get their work done, but 
the highest that their business could stand ; 
and that if a man earned much at piece-work 
that was not a reason for cutting down the 
piece-rate, but for encouraging' him to make 
more. They have been very conscious of the 
fact that thqy risk their money. Have they 
always remembered that some of the worst-p 4 id 
wage-earners risk their fives ? 
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. Again, there h^s been unnecessary reluctanca 
on the part of the capitalist in publishing full 
and-candid statements of the financial positiop 
of his business. The accounts issued by; public 
companies often s’edtn to be arranged to give 
as little information .as possible. Thgre is. 
much exCuse for this attitude •owing to the 
desire to limit the power of possible compeiitfirs < 
to pry into matters that it is more pleasant to 
conceal. On the other hand, *it would be an 
immeasurable advantage if tire workers in an 
industry could be. shown mote clearly how it is 
firing on the financial side, and if the problems 
that its managers have to deaL with wer£ p<jt 
before them in a way that they can understand. 
By this system it is possible that very practical 
suggestions of great value might be made by. 
the wage-earners. With regard to the control 
of the conditions under winch they work, refortn 
is now generally admitted to be due, but her« 
again capitalist employers have .been, in tfce 
past, much too ready to resent what they have 
regarded as interference with matters that 
concern them 6nly. * 

To brisg about improvement on these lines, 
no revolutionary change in human nature* is 
required *such as would be necessary for the 
smooth running of industry by State or Guild 
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Socialism. We • should ‘riot .all have tri ba 
suddenly “fired by zeal to work for others with 
np consideration for ourselves. Capitalists 
would still be wording, as they have to now, to 
earn profit for themselves by providing the 
peeds, of the community. They would only 
have to recognize, as the best of ‘them do 
already, that to earn larger profits for the 
moment by paying their workers less than 
they can afford ;to pay is bad policy in the long 
run ; bad tj for ( themselves, and bad for the 
community on wh‘ose prosperity, and stability 
they depend. If they would only reflect tha< 
if r they earn the hostility of consumers by 
attempts at monopoly, and of the wage-earners 
by an abuse of the strength that their wealth 
.gives them, they ars> weaving a rope for-their 
own economic necks, they would be learning 
a 'lesson that would be of great benefit to them¬ 
selves and to everybody else. 

«. Besides their shortsighted attitude to those 
who work for them, capitalists have done much 
to undermine their own position in the eyes 
of detached observers by the use that they 
have made of the wealth that they have gained. 
Much of the academic Socialism that* is rife 
among what are called the educated classes 
is dub to the spectacle presented by the rich 
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bouncer speeding .m’oftey in* vulgar ostentation* 
All who earn or own wealth have to rtnjtemljer 
h'ow much of It they owe to the existence ©f 
a busy and prosperous comjnunity as part of 
their raw material*, and how little tkey could 
have done apart from, that environment,'and, 
consequently how much of iu has been earned 
for them by the community which has given* 
them their chance. By bad spending they asTt 
industry to produce bad. stuff. {By good spend¬ 
ing on worthy public objettj tli^y might' 
transform tho appearance eff most of the ugly 
#nd depressing towns in England, and give 
us an educational system that could Tealjy 
afford to grant every citizen that is born to us 
a chance o£growing up into a good and healthy 
man-or woman, fully developed in mind and 
body. Here perhaps we are demanding too 
great, and rapid a change of outlook. But if is 
surely not toa much to hope that the capitalist 
may learn that, when he washes money am 
luxury, he not only exasperates public opinion, 
but raises the price of necessaries, and so 
emphasizes the’ inequalities which are so danger¬ 
ous to the social stability on which his existence 
depends? 1 , • 

K This platitude I have worked out in. detail in a book 
failed Poverty and Waste.' —H. W. 
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* These inequalities woifld be lessened rapidly 
if ,the’ attitude of capitalist employers towards 
those'who worked for them were modified-as 
suggested above. r But we want to see them 
attacked at the other end at the same time, 
by the wage-earners recognizing that Capitalism 
, is not an evil* monster that robs them, but a 
< system that has improved their lot and given 
life to millions who could not have been born 
' without the industrial development that has 
•taken place under it. Owing to the short¬ 
sightedness of thfc capitalist '-employer, they 
have had to fight hard for. the improvement, 
gftine'd, but if they want to emancipate them¬ 
selves front dependence on him, is it not easier 
and safer to do so by becoming; capitalists 
jhemselves, and providing for themselves the 
management, organization and plant without 
which labour is powerless to produce ? 

<= To this end again no great revolution in 
human nature, is needed, but only a develop¬ 
ment of a process which has already in the 
Co-operative Movement produced astonishing 
results. The War Savings Campaign has 
taught millions who never saved money before 
to save it in order to save their country- when 
threatened by a foreign enemy. AH that, is 
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needed’ is that thf» process should be cgnfc’nuecf 

tp save the cpuntry from the internal "erfcmy 

thal' sets class against class. We want ■a 

financial organization by which wage-earners' 

savings, that now go into Government Securities, 

can go injo-industry without- having to fate the* 

risk that is attached to investments in any 

particular industry or company. This is £ 

problem that financial ingenuity should surely 

be able to solve., Tho workers have already 

shown .that they can’ become. tapitaJists, but 

what is wanted is that more of them, and 

ffltimately all of tftefn, should be capitalists. 

Then, if the wealthy continue 'to perceive in 

a widening circle that it is not good for their 

younglings *to bring them up to idleness, we 

shall 'begin to be within ’sight c\f a state oi* 

things in which every porker is a capitalist 

and every capitalist a worker. 

In the meantime improvements in education 
should give to all a better chance of materfcil 
success in life, and open the chance of a career 
to all who havq the rjecessary gifts of ceurage.^ 
honesty, initiative and readiness to take respon¬ 
sibility. ^Though, owing to ;he weaknesses of 
CapitaTism, baser qualities too often earn big 
rewards, ‘these are the gifts tha* most surely 
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'bring, success under it, and’ they are also the ' 
qr.aMti€s that make a great natiop. With the$e 
qualities fully, developed and given free play, 
we might produce a country, in which all would 
be competing vigorously’ ir; order to supply 
the rfeeds of the consifrner, and, wealth being 
wqll distributed,-V great profits would only be 
earned by those who served the whole com- 
■munity best. Great profits when earned would 
be spent spaiingly on personal enjoyment, 
lavishly on worthy public objects, or put back 
into industry, thereby quickening production 
and ^increasing the demand for labour, and 
rtiaterial success would be the prize of energy, 
initiative and courage, wherever found, and 
so would stimulate the best powers of active, 
'bold and enferprisirig men and women. Such 
system is surely more attractive to those who 
tove freedom than that of State Socialism 
under bureaucratic control, or Guild Socialism 
fcksed on monopoly and a society grouped 
according to function. It would stimulate out¬ 
put toa degree that we can hardly now conceive, 
and having solved the problem of the supply 
and distribution material goods would enable 
those who lived under it to address themselves 
to the task of building up a real civilization, 
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and producing a'world that* sfiould be.n^t only 
rich, but also .beautiful and, noble, full oSwise> 
arid beautiful and 'noble men and women,* 
competing and cooperating for the Common 
good. 
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To make a better world we want i>ettf*r men and women. No 
reform of laws aifG institutions and economic systems will bring 
it unless it produces tlie^n. # Institutions and systems that turn 
• men and women into machines workiugf under the control of 
officials, or of monopolies, will not maktJuiem better, even ik as 
is*very far Horn likely, they made theiw better otl It is only 
through facing life's problems for ourldves, making our own 
mistakes and scoring our own hits, that wo can train and hammer 
ourselves into,*««iething better. Individual freedom, initiative 
and enterprise have been the life-blood ot the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and h*ave made it what it is, pre-enflnent amojig the races of ttle 
world because its men and women can think and act for them¬ 
selves. If we throw away this heritage because we think that 
regulation and regimentation will seive us better, we shall no a 
bad day’s work for ourselves and lor human progress. And gel 
this seems to be.tlie object to which many earnest and sincere 
reformers are now trying to leat? us, when they ask us to acclpt 
nationalization of industry, or its organisation under uuild 
monopolies, as a remedy for the evils which arc evident in our 
economic system. If they suocei d life will r« j ase to be an 
adventure and become a«dnll , the tendency to variation which, 
as science teaches vys, is the*secrct of development, will bo killed 
or checked, and we shall be* standardized like Government boots. 

This £ook is written to show that ty? greater output of goods 
and seiv4c«s, on which material progress defends, cannCt be 
expected with certainty under any form of Socialism that has 
yet*been proposed ; that Capitalism does not rob anybody, but 
has wrought great benefit&for all classes , and that, il knuroved 
**«Sfid expanded as it may be without any sudden change in human 
nature such as other systems damand, it may earn for us the 
great material advance that is needed to provide us with a better, 
nobler, ^nd more beautiful world. • 
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FiFTX YEARS'OF LONDON SOCIETY 

Anonymous 

Cloth. DewSy Svo. Price 12/0 net. 

* It is so seldom that the reading public is afforded'an oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquav'ed with the real leaders of London 
Society, their doings, and sayings, that this anonymous author’s 
work is likely become a classic of ltV genre. Apart from the 
!.i«.umert.ble personages of all ranks whose figures are outlined, 
there are ^,any examples ot.that outdoor life of London Society 
which can be studied/by ajl classes by day and by night. There 
j^rc, fov example, something more than peeps at Piccadilly and 
its surroundings when that locality is seen at its liveliest; 
gliApses of 'die West End when those composing the great 
\fhorld throng the shopping streets, and Hyde Park and Rotten 
(Row when they are iullpst. 

Piquant anecdotes abound, a,ud altogether this remarkable 
v’oume bids fair to be the talk of town and country for months. 

• t 

MOTHERS AND SONS 

« By C. AASQUOINe’HARTLEY. 

'(Author of “The TriAh about Woman,” “Motherhood,” etc.) 

Cloth, i temy Svo. Price 9/- net. 

This new and important book, by C. Gasquoine Hartley, is 
destined to place the mother in a new and, derive light. Its 
purpose is to reveal the immense responsibility of parenthood. 

* The mother's influence, and especially her influence over her 
sons, is a fact so well recognised, as well as lauded and 
sentimentalised upon, that to* call attention to it may appear 
unnecessary. But the new knowledge that in recent years has 
bepn gained in the field of child psychology has given fresh 
meaning and interest to the deep enormous importance of the 
m&t]ier. We know now that her power is paramount over the 
child, not for the £ears of childish dependence only, but for 
adult life as well. 

The fearlessly eloquent pen of C. Gasquoine Hartley, the 
brilliant author of “The Trutli about Woman’’deals with these 
Questions, with a freedom and breadth, yet»with a seriousness 
and wealth of knowledge that challenges the attention of, and 
ought to be read by, every thinking man and woipan. Many 
difficult problems are deV.lt with, and exact information is given 
concerning much we have been accustomed to guess w?t. The 
causes of the unhkppiness and mistakes of life are inquired into, 
and the way in which many oi them may be avohLid is made 
plain, peep insiglft is given into the real causes of much fhat 
we now misunderstand. 

The sincerity of the writer breathes through every line. 
The book ^hows a fearless honesty and a deep sympathy and 
tolerance; it is the work of a serious student \Vho knows life. 
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NATIONAL*. AND 

. INTERNATIONAL^ LINKS 

By T*. H. S. ESCOTT. 

Cloth. Demy 8w. Pycc # 12/8 net. 

Tile purpose of th\ book is to liaee by a vuiiety ol < hie fly 
personal instances tho^iTidual development ol Afig lo-Enmpe an, 
Anglo-American friendship, as well as tin nubvKliMir|TS^ITiT?I^H^ 
incidents influencing the life and* progi«-ss ol ottefc* llutis! 
relations, <£>cial or political, beyond |\^ icgards the eliiefl 

English portions ol the work, the mPft and women, the # sociai 
intellectual, spiritual as well as secular 11 it -rest-., iepit smiled b 
these and linking dilfeient period-* log* tins find,* it is linked 
fresh, interesting and instructive illustration 

AUCTION -BRIDGE MADE EASY 

BjiA. E. MANNINp BOATER * 

(Author of “ Auction Bridge Table Talk.’’! 

Cloth Otomi Svo. PuccJjj net. 

This book is a rompleb handbook 1# Auction Briflg<- with 
cl^ipters on Pin- new Contract Bridge aud*he lat« st developments 
of the game It deals m a concise aiidlhu id way with \auotis 
points that perplex playeis, and expou/ds in thoiough i.ishion 
the f'nst punc^'J#s f which eveiy none* must mastei 'I'lie 
theory ot declining,^iverbidding, assisting on- A partnei, and the 
tactics of play are fully explained® Tabh s showing tin < ornjet 
leads from various combinations ol raids an* given While the 
book will be of assistance to begfntn-is, the alphabetica plan of 
arrangement will render it extremely tis* Ini to all players *vho 
desire*a leady book of reference 

MORE HAUNTED* HOUSES 

OF LONDON 

By EI.LIOTT O DONNELL 
(Author of # “ Haunted Highways andjByways. ’) 

Cloth. Crown S vo. Price 5/- net 

In this mnv volume, which is a sequel to “Haunted Houses of 
London, ’ published 12 years ago, Mr Jplhott O Donnell, the well- 
known «fli^st hunter, presents a number ol, further ca&s of 
hauntings London and suburban house** Uppei Norwood, 
Peak ham, Hampstead, Wallington, Ealing, Kilburn, the Strand, 
Brook Street (Mayfair), Wimpole Street, Wigmore StR*et, and 
I^bd Lion Square, are some of\he districts specially referred to, 
while some very thrilliag accounts are given of nocturnal ex¬ 
periences with ghosts m a few of the London •Parks and 
CommQns, and on Waterloo and Westminster Bridges. 
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the Making, of 

A REVOLUTIONARY 

* i 

By HAMILTON JVFE. 

Demy 8 vo. Cloth h Price 7/G net. 

THE BEVONSHIRE CLUB 

AND CROCKFORD’S 

By H. T. WA'DDY. 

With eight illustrations. Demy Svo. Pi\cc 10/G net. 

The Graphic —“Contain4nrnuch of fascinating interest to every Londoner 
,, who loves his West fT<d.” 

Daily News —“Those, mdned, who would gam some interesting sidelights 
on London club life ii the early anil lnt< r ) ears of the last century 
should on no account overlook Mr. II. T. Waddy’s very readable 
story” «*. ***'•» 

V/est minster Gazette —“Mr Wdddy's histoiy of the Club and his brief 
record of its predecessor is a very interesting one.” 


A PLEA FOR THE TREATMENT OF 

"cancer without operation 

By ROBERT BELL, M.D. 

Cloth. Crown 8 vo. Price 2/(\ net. 

Medical Tima —“ The non success of experimental vvoik in cancer research 
is ample reason foi a Killer investigation of other means for dealing 
\\jith this dreadful disease' . . It is gratifying to learn a number 
of medical men have now been converted to Dr. Bell’s views. We 
sincerely hope that.his book will be widely read.” 

* c 

Birmingham Daily Post —“ The author states that “never has a single case 
of cancer been recorded which has proved to have been cured Jiy«» 
operative 'surgery,” and claims, that by the use of an uncooked lacto- 
vegetarian diet, in association with somfe tablets and a hypodermic 
injection, he can alleviate, and in some cases, cine, cancer.” 
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HANDS OFF 

By ^EttJLAH MARIE DIX. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. With thrce-coloui picture 

It is a wonderfully dramafto storp which Beulah May# I)ix 
Robert Amory steals the wife ^ hiS|iriend Justus Gravel; 
and, years later, when Amory’s soiras drugged and retired 1>V 
thieves in Mexico, and finds lnmsell on waking m the prison t»f 
Santa Clara, he is sentenced to a years “fotod labour'' on 
Graves’s ranch. The Aleade has, of course, been bribe 
Graves, who subiects young Amory # to tip* most monstiS^s 
cruelty, with the intention of Returning him l.dei to Ins lather as 
human wreckage. • • . m , 0 

Graves, faithfi^ believer m the savinr^tirut t lie sitls of the lathers 
shall be visited^upoti th<* childien, lads to reckon with the way 
that Fate laughs at the schemes of men, lot his daughtei Sarita 
falls in love with Ned Amtfiy, and rides <uvay with him to become 
his wife, after one of tin* most exciting ^/ascs m lietioif " 1 binds 


Off ’’ is a novel written with rare distinction, and should ^ilace 
Beulah Mane Dix among the foremost wi iters of fiction. 

ONE. MILLION FRANCS 


• By ARNOLD FREDERICK. • 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth. With tin cc-aolour picture jacket. Price 7/- net. 

“One Million Francs*’ is the modest sum demanded! day 
after* day from the Count D'Este by an unknown criminal /J# 
this case it may truly be said that money has wings, for, when 
the sum is placed on the taMe in the Count’s hbiary as a trap, 
carefully guarded by four men, it disappear# into thin air. • 

The efforts made to iccover it, headed by Richard Duvall, the 
detective, lead the reader into deep watcis. A mysterious * 
character, one Victor Qirard, flits through the pages of the story, 
now appearing as a cmjunal of the deepest dye, and tlym 
suddenly coming*to the rescue of Grace Klluott, the Count’s* 
niece, under the most astonishing circumstances 

The s#ene of the story is laid m^Paris, and m spite of the 
dramatic episodes which crowd its p#ges, a gradually developing 
love story grips the reader’s interest until the striking denouement 
which explains all that has gone before.- • 

• The story is unusually vivid anjJ dramatic. The characters 
seem like real people, playnjg the game of love and*hdventure 
before our eyes. Not the least interesting feature of it lies m 
the fact that, unusual and striking as is the plot, it is taken from 
an actual episode of the underworld of Pans. You will like 
“ On® MiHion Francs.’’ It is a detective story of the besj type. 
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SURPRISES OF 'L'lFE 

By GEORGES CLEJVIENCEAU 
(formerly Prime Minister ofJFrance), Author of “The Strongest," etc. 

, Crown 8 vo. Cloth. P^or 7/- 'net. 

■ r • tie‘jihil up the theme of Balzac, says H. M. Hyndman, 
“'and hf&. ^ tyle is \ ivid with uofiy and graceful with poetic 
thought/' The stori s dv'd with the piovmcial life* of France, 
t with the small landhokK # .% as indigenous as it they liad grown 
out ot the soil themsehes. They have the reality and power ot 
BalLac. Occasionally Clenienceau s pen goes to city, and here 
ljis keen, remorseless nouy etches as with acids, a clear and 
illuminating pictuie ol contemporaiy hte m France. 

THE WORLD &-JUT, OUT 

By NORVAL RICHARDSON/ 

Crown Si**. Cloth. three-colour picture jacket. Price 7/- net. 

A stoiy full of the n comparable charm ol Italy—the sunpy 
charm of the Alban Hirs above Rome. Young Galbiaith goes 
to Italy to clear up matte s m connection with an estate left him, 
in the absence of other heirs, by his graniwm^ther, the old 
Principessa Valgragone lit' finds a Mrs Francis from England 
occupying a lodge, on tin estflte, commanding a paiticular View, 
and apparently drawn to the spot by a strong compulsion. Back 
and forth between the two wea» -rs the delightfully drawn figuic 
of the old avvocato , Toriecella, until an unexpected and most 
tdrVmatic incident reveals to Galbraith the true heir to the Villa 
Vaidragone, the secret Mis Francis has been hiding —and a 
roiLance ' 

it , 

MAGIC HOURS 

By W. L. COMFORT. 

Crown Quo. Cloth. With three-colour'picture jacket. Price 7/- net. 

Two wonderful womeisi Mona Kelvin and Anna Efevan, lend 
to this swiftly moving tale a distinction quite its own. ^ ^ 

All the mystery and gorgeous colour of the East is here—the 
narrow, crooked, lamp-lit streets of a Chinese Seapttit, the lpot 
dusty flataess ot the desert towards Tibet, the cool, sharp air of 
the hill country at dusk And like a silver thread through tin* 
warp and wool of the tale, runs the spell of intrigue and treachery. 
Old China plotting against Young China, with young Romney 
close to the heart ot both. 
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THE v BRIDGE Of’ TDysfe 

By WILLIAM HENRV WARNER*. 

Croton SvoT Cloth. With three-colour picture jacket. Pi ice 

A poweiful lomanti* ^tpiy <>l ancient ami moth “in fun«*s The 
hero is a Prince ol the hfmse ol Rame^es w'ui, by ti magic potion 
of the High Pi lest, m tinnsmigruted ji<>r>< the 
Pharoahs into the Europe ol «o-day, Thnmgli his I-W^av'T* s<*e 
ourselves if! ways that an* ‘diangcly mfei^simg Buttin' real* 
theme ol the stoiy is tin* ol» in.il themed tin lo\e ol a man lor a* 
woman, which is the power that iinifu s tin* ages # • 

Stiange as this blending of the ancient and modetn may sd t in 
the authors gifted imagination and ait ii ive piodined a wi’flJT* 
unique m conception ami permanent in jjhunn. The co u lusioi% 
is an ingenious and higjny -ati*4ying d. miueineut 

t « 

BEHIND RED CURTAINS 

By MANSFIELD SCOTT. 

Crgwn Sue. Qloth. With thier-cnlom pict.fte jacket. P> e e If- fiet. 

All the world loves a sleuth, and m iifcp« ctoi Malcolm Steele 
we have a newrluyr.n tei added to tin- famous r 1»*t<*clives ol fiction 
which will at <*nre ;$np the attention ol tlios- who delight in the 
skilful untangling of mystenous event'. \nd Inspector .Steele, 
an entirely new type of inv< -tigator, had to b<* skillul, mhoit aftd 
discerning in solving the mystery in “Behind Red Cmt.uns.” 
Can a man undei hypnotic influence lommit a mm< J If^one 
goes through every step in a murd' i and awakes to lind Inmsi^l 
in bed, and the next morning finds maiks ol tin < iini'* on ^is - 
hands, was he tlu* murderer 01 yot J These were the qiiestums 
which troubled the me.mbeis ot tie Copeland Pait>, buLirot 
Inspector Steele H»* knew 1 Not only floes “Behind Ked 
Curtains ” introduce a now character to fh lion, but it marks the 
first effort of an author with the ability to write an absorbing, 
suspense-creating tale. * 

THE FULLERTO^ CASE 

. • By R. DOUBLEBAY. 

Crown Bvo. • (Sloth. With three-colour picture jacket. Price If- net. 

The mystery attached to the death ol a prominent lawyer, an 
infhetment against another member ot the bafc» based on 
circumstantial evidence,* furnish *the theme of this engrossing 
story, which is one*of the best detective novels since •the famous 
“ Leav«nvorth Case. ’ . 
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A DULL DAY IN LONDON ' 

By DOI<A SIGERSON (Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER) 

4 - Foolscap 8 to. Cloth. Price net. 

THE KENTUCKY , WARBLER 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

Crown 8 vo., Cloth, Price 6/- net. 

The author oi 44 A Kentucky Cardinal ” again tells a tale of the 
Blue prass Country, ant? of a young hero who wanders off after a 
bird’s note to find romance and the key to his own locked nature. 
Tke same delicate grace of style found in “A Kentucky Cardinal ” 
,r> again revealed. 

B OOK BY D’ANNUNZIO. 

TALfiS OF MY NATIVE TOWN 

By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 

■\yith an Introduction by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 

• Croiul. Svo. Cloth. Price 7/- net. 

Gabriele D’AnnumM), who has startled Europe by his actions 
at Fiume, has long beef? one of the most picturesque figures in 
the world of letters. These tales of his native town are as 
different from our own short imaginative betioft as the town of 
Pescara, on the Adriatic Coast, is different from Bridlington on 
the North Sea. 

The stories, which show - f( he art of the great master at his 
bea., are filled with energy and movement, and the emotions 
Ve in high keys. 

ii 

t'N OVEL BY “THE TIGEk." 

THE STRONGEST 

By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. Prime Minister of France. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Picture jache,*. Price 7/- net. 
Morning Post —'* It was a happy idea to issue at this moment a version in 
English of M. Clemenceau’s novel “ Les Plus Forts ” . t . The story, 
singularly engaging ih itself, derives a special interest from the 
cjrcunistanees of its authiaship It is not difficult to recognise in it an 
element of spritaal autobiography as well as a survey of social conditions 
of the period in which it is laid." •>«. 

Daily Telegraph —“A powerful and often eloquent story . . . from behind 
the somewhat conventional framework of character and plot there bqrns 
the eageiVire of an absorbing political and social ideal, an ideal which, 
issuing in protest towards the close of die story, becomes suddenly 
iiradiated with the powerful eloquence of acorvunced and compelling 
personality.” 


--BEATF RfiVEL 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. Author of “The^Lone Wijlf,* e&. , 

•• CroignBvo. (Sloth. With thrce-iolour jacket. Priced)- net # # 

THP, AUSTRALIAN^ ' 

By ARTHUR H. ADAMS (Australia’s Leading ^ 

CrozviL&vo. Cloth. With thrcc-coburjacket. p7icS<i* net. * * 

« » 

•* 

“ The Best Novel of 19 x 9 .” 

HEARTS OF WOMEN 

By MORLEY ROBERTS.* 

Cioun'tivo. hCloth. I'ntc II- net. 

. • * 

The Tunes— “A stm} which, by its luud*(.ha?aeteii/.ation and passionate 
intensity, clauifs the inspect of thos<‘ who would not agree with the 
conclusions implied." , 0 

* Manchestei■ Guardian —"Tins eloquent and nyftmg stoiy ’ ^ 

Daily Afcw«--“Tho story is a very moving <Ae, and th< m: is stirngfch as 
m well as delicacy in the telling ot it " I 
Observer —“The book is full of line tilings, a ill ongin.d 
New Statesman —“The book is, in its way, uAtminph " 

Morning Post —$ # Aftbfmgh discuss the purpose of ‘ Hearts of Women’ you 
inevitably must, still you can postpone doing ->0 until the fervout and 
glow of the stoiy have done their \X)rU." * • 

Liverpool Courier —“Mr Robeits has rarely nseii to siuh high artistic 
levels in his work iheflsuieness with vvhuh he handles his 

characters is wonderlul " # 

The Best** 4 Creepy " Nov^l since “ In a Glass Darkly.” ^ 

THE DOOR OF THE- UNREAL 

By GERALD BISS. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth. Price 7 /- net. 

• • 
Daily Telegraph— “ Ntr. Biss knows howto hold the listener spHlliouud. 
The Ancient Mariner himself could not show an easier mastery of the 
grisly aftd infernal." t 

Daily Mail—" Mr. Biss grips the readers attention fiont the opening 
page?. 

Sir Wm. £®l>ertson Nicoll 111 the British .Weekly —“A jjowcrful and 
• fascinating story. . . . This is not an or<^inary detective work by 

any means." - • 

Ttew Statesman—" His book is a tale of lycanthropy . . 0 a vety satis¬ 

factory experiment in Jhe uncani^' " 

Tatler —“It is realty a splendid mysteiy story . . . Biss keeps 

hi% readers on the tip-toe of excitement." I 
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A Charming Novel. 

THE WIDENING CIRCLE 

'By the MARCHIONESS TOWNSHEND. 

< ' t 

Crown Svo. Cloth-. Pricte 7/- net. 

• ■ ■ V ' 

'This is the pioper'soit ot Look to lead when talking a holiday 
at a Swiss hotel—Mit it sAouhl prove entertaining anywheie ” 

< Pall A''i/l Gazette —The talk of the children is so good that we hope 
^Lady Townshend will give us other and fuller studies, of childien ” 

• ''’"sgow Herald —Theie is an attiactive mesponxibilit> about the wliole 
• family . dimming novel ” 

Weekly Dispatch—*' She to be eongi atulated on the skill with which she 

• ^ uses hei matenal . t she know's how to tell a stoiy in a lively and 

’ * pleasant r%;mncr " * 

V „ > 


^ By the Author of “ The'Choir Invisible.’’ 

' EMBLEMS OF FIDELITY . 

By j|'MES LANE ALLEN. 

Ik 1 

Crown Svo. Cloih. Price GJ- net l 

Sir William kobeitsm Nieoll m the liritish Weekly -“There are witty 
things and elevel things in the book, and I do not mmd saying that I 
#?ead it through at a sitting ” f 
Scotsman —“ An excellent piece ol comedy.” 

CtKsgow Herald —It is the lightest of light comedy ‘ , 

Rfch and King in The Tatter —“ As K rule l am not particulaily tond of 
stories written in letters. But l make exception of Mr James Lane 
Allen’s new work, “ Emblems of Fidelity ” (Nash), and, as it were, 
“ take oft’ my hat to it " as one of the most chatmmgly written stories 
of the piesent season The plot is slight It concerns the misunder¬ 
standing which arose between the famous English novelist, Edward 
Blaekthome, and the famous youiYg Atner/:an novelist, Beverley 
Sands, when the funner asked the latter to ship him over some 
Kentucky ferns, and Sands, who gave the order to a well-known 
flonst, who promptly Id. got to dispatch it, failed to do sb. There are 
also two love affaus runntpg through the book, love affairs ^diich leave 
the two young men, Beveiley Sands and his fnend, Ben Doolittle, alone 
and disconsolate al th«» end. It is not the story—thought/ is interesting 
and amusing enotyjh—but the charm of the writing, the wit, the wisdom, 
and Che broad humanity of it which makes “Emblems of Fidelity ” the 
kind of ^ok which you want 1 to read again and keep near 4 ty, 
recommending it only to those among your friends whose bump of 
honesty—especially of that honesty whi&h returns borrowed books 
(a supreme test)—is so lai gc as to be almost a disfigurement. 
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The BeartfDetective Story of the Autumn. 

THE. CRIMSON ALIBI 


By OCTAVUS ROY£OHEN. 

* 

Crown &£o. Cloth. Price Ij- net. # 

The Tunes—" Mi. Cohen is an acquisition dti this class of fiu^p* 

Pall Mall Gazelle—" One of the most brighvk wtftten mystery stones that 
have conic our way. ” •* 0 # 

Liverpool Post —“Mr Cohen’s stoiy is one of the best of its kind we have 
lead for a long time.” * 

Liverpool Courier —“ Not that any reader will pause at the end of ai^ 
chapter—the incident moves too fast. and#is too Interesting <o permit* 
of that.” • ^ • « 

A dramatised version of" The Cryotron Ahbi * 
is not** being played at the Strand l heat re 


A Novel on Big- Canvps. 


THE CUP OF .FURY 

i 

/ ' gy RUPERT HUGHES. 

Author of “The Thirteenth Commandment,” etc. 

ft 

Croton 8 vo. Clothf Price 7/- net. 

A big novel, written in high spirits, which winds througfi 
many paths of suspense and wonder, until at last the chmax*is 
reached and the ultimate end arrived at m a manner that oiHy 
Rupert flughes could have devised. 


A Story of Italy. 

'THE SIREN 

By GASTON CHARLES. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth. Price 7/- itet. 

• • • 

Liverpool Courier —“ The hookas finely written.” * 

Scotsman —" The story is delightful hnd surpnsirig ” 

Lady's Pictorial— "A tale#of fascin&ting women, lo\e and laughter, 
humorously told.i* • 
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An intensely interesting- Story of the Garden of Allah. 

THE SHEIK 

4Tv 

V 

By E. M. HULL. 

Crown 8vo. Clotht Price 7/- net. 

Lady's Pictorial — “ One of tl*r most exciting and enthralling novels of love 
1 and 1 passion l>eneatli the wonderful skies of the desert, as may be 
guessed yrhen it is revealed that the action centres round the 
'kidnapping of an English girl by an Arab Sheik, who keeps her a 
captive in his tents." 


( 

“ The Most kmusing Novel of the Autumn.’’ 

THE LOST -DIARY 

’ By HORACE BLEACKLEY. Author of “ AnytAoon," etc. 

Crown 8»o. Cloth. Pi ice 7/- net. 

% 

Truth —“ Very amusing farce it is too." 

Ctiasgow Herald —" 'JJhe book is so good that it ought to be better. That is 
our only complaint " 

Outlook —“ Very amusing " 

Scotsman —“Ridiculous situations, tangled misunderstandings, and 
t, humorous by-plav." 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph —“A very 1 clever piece of work . . # . full of 
daughter." p 

Newcastle Chronicle —“As brisk as all the best farce must fie . 

Mr. Iileackley is as ingenious at contriving different situations as he is 
entertaining when he exploits them.” 


A Cn arming Love Story. 

MARCIA REBELS 

By SARAH COMSTOCK. 

Crown Bvo. Clbth. Pri&e 7/- net. 
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NASH'S 

NEW 3/6 NEf SERIES 

"With three-colour pic^gre jackets. 


(Sloth. Grown 8ro. 

s 

QUEEN SJHEBA'S R?Nt? 

Uy,W. Rider H^g^ard. 

Cloth. Croton Hvo 9 

4 

THE. SIGN*OF THE CROSS 

By Wilson Barrett. 


Foolscap 8 vo. Cloth (with large Map). 

NOOKS & CORNERS OF YORKSHIRE 

By J. S. Fletcher. 
Foolscap 8 vo. Cloth (with large Map). 

NOOKS & CORNERS OF CORNWALL 

By C f Dawson Scott. 


Other volumes in preparation will be annonnSd later. 


• ** r *• 
d6 < '' Eveteigh Nash Company Limited 

j;- { '—t -—- 

NASH’S 6/- NET SERIES 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S FAMOUS BOOKS. 

Cloth . C)bwn 8 vo. 

/ « 
a > 

THE EMPTY HOUSE. 

THE LISTENER. 

’THE' LOST VALLEY. 

JOHN. SILENCE. 


THE GREY GBIOST BOOK. 
ANOTHER GREY GHOST BOOK. 

t. 

By JESSIE ADELAIDE MIDDLETON. 

HAUNTED HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 






